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Conspicuous signs indicate that the politically solid South is 
approaching dissolution. Such a change is of momentous signifi- 
cance not only for the South, but also for the nation at large, for, 
in promoting a freer and more vigorous intellectual life in the part, 
a new energy will be infused into the whole. While it is the main 
purpose of this article to point out the important forces now 
working for the liberation of political opinion in this section, the 
logic of the problem demands some reference to the circumstances 
which led to the solidifying of political action here. 

The political solidarity of the South is a product of post-bellum 
conditions, though there was a tendency before the war toward 
the unification of political sentiment as the question of the main- 
tenance and extension of slavery became increasingly important. 
An examination of the popular vote in the several Southern States 
in the presidential elections when the Whig party was an influen- 
tial factor in national politics shows that there was astimulating 
division of opinion at that timein these states. As anillustration 
of the reality and strength of this partition of sentiment on national 
questions the case of Georgia may be cited: Inthe election of 1836 
the Whig candidate received in this State a small majority of the 
popular vote (24,876 to 22,104); in 1840 the Whigs carried the 
State with an increased majority (40,261 to 31,921); in 1844 the 
Democrats outvoted the Whigs (44,177 to 42,100); in 1848 the 
Whig electors were again chosen (47,544 to 44,802). Itis beyond 
the scope of this article to analyze the Whig and Democratic vote 
in the South with respect to the elements in the population that 
composed the chief strength ofeach. On that topic it is sufficient 
for present purposes to bear in mind that the existence of the two 
parties with such voting strength as was shown above indicates 
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that there was an actual division of opinion and action among 
the white people of the South in regard to important national 
problems and policies. This fact, coupled with similar facts illus- 
trating human nature and experience, suggests the inference that 
unless some peculiar forces, working either from without or from 
within, were operative in the case there would still be in this sec- 
tion a division of view among the whites on many large national 
questions which would find expression in party alignments. The 
history of the situation in the South on the whole serves to fortify 
this conclusion. 

Indeed, the war itself was a force of considerable magnitude 
acting in the way of consolidating Southern sentiment temporarily 
in respect to the national government. The war, however, did 
not create a permanent disloyalty to national interests, though 
very naturally the Southerners, even under pacific treatment, 
would not have rushed over into the ranks of the Republican 
partyin large numbers for some years. Equally natural perhaps 
under the circumstances was it therefore that the Republican 
party should have sought to strengthen itself in this section of 
the country and at the same time to give further expression to 
its humanitarian views with respect to an oppressed race by 
enfranchising the members of that race. Further, in order that 
the “results” of the war might be the more safely guarded, it was 
thought best by those in authority to withdraw the ballot from 
many of those who had been accustomed to use it, but who 
might not useit with due regard to the interests of the negro and 
for the upbuilding of the Republican partyin this section. Grant- 
ing thenaturalness of the course pursued by the Republican party, 
it was just as natural that the outcome of such a policy should 
have been the political consolidation of the whites of the South. 
In the presence of the possibility of being dominated by a race 
just emerging from slavery and with actual examples at hand of 
the chaos to be expected from such a régime, it is no matter of 
surprise that a practically united white front was lined up against 
it. Thus a danger from within, and a pressure from without 
which was supporting that danger, had pretty thoroughly unified ' 
political action in the South by the year 1877. The idea which 
it isdesired to emphasize in this connection is that the unification 
of political action in the South originated in the instinct of self- 
preservation among the whites. 
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The solid South therefore is not a product of reason, it is a pro- 
duct of instinct. Circumstances no doubt called for and justified 
such a spontaneous instinctive organization at the time of its 
appearance and for many years thereafter. However, it must 
not be supposed that a free and open discussion of economic and 
other governmental problems, uninfluenced by the menace of 
negro domination, would even a generation ago have produced 
among the whites of the South a general consensus of view and 
of political action. Much less would there now be a general 
agreement in regard to these matters if the instinctive action of 
the past had not come to be a sort of sectional habit which senti- 
ment and pride have erected into a public virtue. A habit of voting 
together in order to avert a real danger that was threatening 
civilization in this section,—a habit fortified by social ostracism 
in case it was departed from in individual cases,—has persisted 
beyond the period of its usefulness, for it now handicaps a free 
discussion and natural development. The day has decidedly come 
when a measure of reason should take the place of instinctive 
habit in determining political action on national questions in the 
South. 

The two main sources of danger that prompted the habit are no 
longer active sources of danger. At first through questionable 
means, and then later through more or less fair means, the fear of 
ignorant negro domination has been removed. In their broadest 
interpretation that of course is the meaning of the disfranchising 
sections that have been added to the constitutions of several 
Southern States where the negro forms a large percentage of the 
population. Mississippi, with a negro population amounting to 
58 per cent. of the total, took the initiative in this movement as 
far back as 1890. Since then South Carolina (1895), Louisiana 
(1898), Alabama (1901), Virginia (1902), North Carolina (1902), 
and finally Georgia (1908) have adopted constitutional amend- 
ments designed to raise a legal barrier against theevil possibilities 
of an ignorant negro electorate, or as some would expressit more 
crudely, to guarantee white supremacy. Moreover the external 
danger has practically disappeared, for there is abundant evidence 
that the real leaders of thought and opinion in other sections of 
the country have no disposition to enter upon measures of repres- 
sion against the South either by way of cutting down representa- 
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tion or otherwise. He who fails to see this is impervious to truth 
and lacks even the rudiments of statesmanship. To interpret the 
statements just made to imply that every intelligent man in the 
South should naturally become a Republican is to miss altogether 
the spirit of this article. It does mean that there is nowno neces- 
sity for the whites of the South to act as a body with one party 
in the belief that the other entertains sinister designs against the 
best interests of the section. Indeed nothing is more inimical to 
the well-rounded development and advancement of a country than 
to have one section of it arrayed against another and parties in 
it divided according to sections. The leaders of the Republican 
party will fall far short of statesmanship unless they pursue a 
policy calculated to bring to its support a large element of the 
white population of the South. In a similar way most of the 
newspapers and politicians of the South are falling far below the 
standard of real leadership in not proclaiming that the day of 
danger and of instinctive action is past, and that the continuance 
of political solidarity in the South is an element of weakness rather 
than of strength, not only of this section, but also for the nation. 

For many years there has been a large element in the South 
chafing under the social necessity of voting for policies with which 
they had less sympathy than with the policies against which they 
voted. Powerful economic forces are at work bringing about an 
identity of interests between the sections, though not of course of 
all in each section, and there is thus formed a basis for large 
groups of the population in each to think more or less alike on 
important governmental policies and hence to vote alike. This 
general proposition is so patent that it hardly needs any elabor- 
ation or illustration. However, by way of illustrating the work- 
ing of these tremendous forces, two or three important national 
problems will be referred to. 

And first may be mentioned the tariff, because of its perennial 
nature as well as because of the peculiar force with which it is 
splitting the solid South. It has been a bit refreshing in recent 
weeks to see Southern men appear before the Ways and Means 
Committee on the tariff and ask for protection on a considerable 
list of articles. This is by no means a surprising occurrence. It 
is just as natural for large groups of business men in the South 
today to desire and ask for protective duties on certain commodi- 
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ties which they produce ia competition with the foreigner as it is 
for business men in other sections to do a similar thing. It is no 
concern of this paper to discuss the general wisdom of protection 
nor even to mention the forces now at work among certain busi- 
ness protectionists causing them to advocate measures looking 
to a general lowering of duties in order that there may be an 
increase in our export trade. The point is that, aside from any 
of these considerations, there will be a distinct demand for some 
measure of protection in the South for some years to come, and 
a glance at the long list of Southern industries wanting protec- 
tion will convince one that the sentiment is destined to have a 
very audible expression in the future. 

In thelist of industries seeking protection at the hands of thena- 
tional government may be mentioned the tobacco industry in sev- 





eral Southern States, iron and steel in Alabama and other states, 
sugar in Louisiana, lumber in Georgia and elsewhere in the South, 
citrus fruits and long-stapled cotton as well as tobacco in Florida. 
To this listis to be added that great and growing group of textile 
industries to be found intheseStates. Not long ago the president 
of one of these cotton mills told the writer that, if the protective 
duties were removed from his grade of goods, the enterprise 
would be ruined; and, although he ‘‘consistently” voted thc 
Democratic ticket in the national as well as local elections, he 
did not hesitate to express the view that it would be best for 
the country for Mr. Taft to be elected. Whether or not he was 
correct in his view of the extent to which his business was depend- 


+ 


ent upon the tariff is not a matter of prime importance in our 


presentargument. The pointis that, when large groups of promi- 
nent men entertain the notion that they are voting contrary to 
their owninterests and contrary to the the interests of the nation 
as a whole, the conditions are fast ripening for a change. In this 
case it means the breaking of the solid South, for there are others 
here who will continue to advocate a policy looking to a tariff for 
revenue only. 

Moreover, it is notorious that on the money and currency 
question there has not been homogeneity of view in the South for 
many years. Many banking, manufacturing, and commercial 
interests of this section cause those thus engaged to take a view 
of monetary problems not altogether unlike that taken by those 
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engaged in similar enterprises in other sections of the country. 
Again let it be said that it is not the purpose of this article to 
pass judgment upon the correctness of the views, but merely to 
indicate that large groups of men in the South have heretofore 
voted in support of monetary policies which they would have 
repudiated but for the fact that they were still under the influence 
of that instinctive sectional habit, above described, of voting 
“solid.’”” The normal condition of things would be to have a 
considerable group of voters in each section advocating a certain 
line of policy both in relation to the tariff and in relation to the 
currency and banking problems, as well as in relation to a great 
list of other questions, and another group in each section advo- 
cating a somewhat different line of policy with respect to many 
of the same problems,—the individual voter in each section align- 
ing himself according as he might be led to believe the one line of 
policy or the other was best for the country. We have had no 
approach to that condition of things in the South since the war. 
The pecular conditions that existed for a term of years perhaps 
justified the instinctive concert of action, but those conditions no 
longer obtain and the situation is thoroughly ripe for a few bold 
newspapers that aspire to leadership of opinion to come to the 
front in advocacy of a thorough discussion of allnational problems 
and an alignment in the individual case according to judgment. 
Such a policy will transform somewhat each of the two political 
parties and will reinstate the South as a very effective member of 
the Union in directing national policy. 

National policy is relatively more important now than was the 
case formerly. Our countryis now linked together not merely by 
railroads and other means of communication, but industries are 
becoming more and morenationalin the scope of their operations, 
and this is compelling the national government to take action in 
many cases where formerly state action wassufficient. The South 
is called upon to put itself into effective relationship to these 
problems by turning its back largely to the past and by emanci- 
pating itself from a habit which has no relation to twentieth- 
century conditions. 











Some College Graduates in Public Life 
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At no time in the history of American politics has the college 
graduate been such a prime factor in the life of the nation as dur- 
ing the past decade. By common consent, I suppose, the four 
master spirits in the solution of the national and international 
problems of this period have been John Hay, Elihu Root, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and William H. Taft. The governor, who by 
reason of his courage and constructive statesmanship looms 
largest in the nation’s eye, is Governor Hughes of New York. 
These and others that might be mentioned are all college gradu- 
ates—not in any merely nominal sense. They were all trained in 
the best colleges of the country, most of them are identified in the 
public mind with these colleges, and they have been the heroes of 
notable academic celebrations. Furthermore, they have main- 
tained the habits of study formed at college and have brought to 
bear upon the problems of their time the qualities of mind and 
character that are associated with the best academic life—skill, 
training, judgment and balance. 

Secretary Hay was a graduate of Brown University—the per- 
manent memorial of himis to be placed at his alma mater. Sena- 
tor Root was born on the campus of Hamilton College in which his 
father was professor of mathematics. His home adjoins the 
campus, and he has never ceased to take the liveliest interest in 
the welfare of his college. Governor Hughes is not only a gradu- 
ate of Brown, but was for several years professor of law in Cornell, 
an institution that has followed with pride his honorable career. 

t need scarcely be said that ex-President Roosevelt is a graduate 
of Harvard, for his interest in all phases of her life is almost as 
keen as in his student days. Grover Cleveland was not a college 
graduate, but his last years were spent at Princeton where his 
most intimate friends were college professors. As trustee and as 
friend he helped to formulate the ideals of the university, while his 
very presence was an inspiration to undergraduates. 

Nothing was more striking about the exercises attending the 
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recent inauguration of President Taft than the prominence given 
to his fellow-classmates of the class of 1878, seventy of whom 
were present in Washington. With them and 600 other Yale 
men he spent the last hours of the day before the inauguration; 
they were the first to be invited to a social function in the White 
House; and their reunion class dinner was the first public function 
he attended after his inauguration. 

The largest Yale flag ever made as well as the official flag of the 
university was indicative of Yale’s pride in the first President she 
has given to the nation. Merrily they sang: 

“Taft! Taft! Big Bill Taft! 
Chief of the nation we hail! 
The sky smiling o’er us 
Shall ring with the chorus 
Of three times three for Taft 
And Mother Yale!” 
And worthily did he acknowledge his obligations to his college 
and interpret the Yale spirit. 

He was the hero of his class as he has been since he entered 
college. His father, Secretary of War under Grant, was a Yale 
man, the first graduate ever elected to the Corporation of the 
University. An older brother had made the highest record ever 
made at Yale. ‘There was not a phase of college life in which 
the younger Taft was not prominent. First of all, he was the 
patient, thorough, and successful student. He divided the first 
mathematical prize in his Freshman year, he won two first prizes 
in composition, and finally graduated second in a class of 120. 
To one of his classmates, who thought of doing a great deal of 
desultory reading instead of following the regular course, he gave 
advice that is the key-note of his own college work: ‘These uni- 
versity professors have laid out a course, and it’s the result of 
long experience. You'd better stick to the course. While you're 
here, bang along at what’s prescribed, and bang hard as you can, 
and stand as far away from the foot of the class as you can.” 

And yet Taft was no “grind.’”’ He was the best wrestler in col- 
lege, one of the best rowers, and in a tussle with other classes he 
could always be counted on to pull his end of the rope. He did 
not, however, go regularly into athletics, because the price was 
too great to pay for the loss of time from his studies. At class 
dinners or in debates or in the social affairs of his fraternity or 
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of “Skull and Bones,” he won the first place in the affection of 
his fellow students. He was then, as now, the chief adviser of his 
friends. 

Since leaving college he has been as loyal a graduate as any 
college ever had. One who knows him well says, “He has never 
had any fads or fancies, except as an alumnus of Yale; he roots 
for Yale, sings Yale songs, even far away in a Phillippine jungle.” 
Long ago his greatness was recognized by his alma mater. He 
was the youngest of her graduates to receive her honorary degree 
of LL.D. For years he has been a member of the Corporation, 
always one of the most valued advisers of President Hadley. Some 
of the members of the Board thought that he ought to be made 
president of Yale when President Dwight retired, but to the sug- 
gestion Taft wrote a noble reply, printed for the first time in a 
recent issue of the Century Magazine: ‘The president should first 
of all be an educator. . . . The profession of the educator is 
as distinct from that of the lawyer or the minister as those pro- 
fessions are distinct from each other. The prime object is to 
maintain the highest educational standards.” 

His unwillingness to become its president did not signalize a 
lack of interest in the university, rather hisconcern about her true 
position among her sister institutions. Always Yale has been as 
a second home to him in his wide wanderings over the earth. 
At its banquets, its commencements, its athletic contests, its class 
reunions he has been one of the most interested spectators or par- 
ticipants. It was the writer’s privilege to be present at the last 
Yale commencement. It was Taft’s first public appearance after 
his nomination. Months before, he had himself arranged the 
details of the thirtieth anniversary of his class, and there were 83 
out of the 96 now living present to greet him. Although the 
weather was excessively warm, he did not shirk a single feature 
of the reunion; on the day of the great commencement game with 
Harvard he marched through town and around the field at the 
head of his class, which in turn led the other re-union classes. As 
the game progressed, he sang the old Yale songs, joined heartily 
in the cheering, and was as happy as the youngest of the grad- 
uates when Yale won the victory. The next day he received an 
ovation from 1500 Yale graduates at their annual dinner as 
he interpreted the true Yale spirit in its relation to public life. 
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As if there were no end to his loyalty or power of endurance, 
he went with the vast crowd on the following day to the boat 
race on the Thames—and he wept with those that wept. In all 
this there was not the slightest idea in any one’s mind that he 
was doing it for effect; he was simply following out the custom 
of thirty years and more. In so doing he was giving evidence 
of a college spirit that has been one of the uplifting powers in his 
life. 

These details of President Taft’s relation to Yale are cited to give 
emphasis to the statement that he stands out today at the begin- 
ning of his administration as one of the finest products of American 
life—a typical exponent of what is best in higher education. No 
one would claim that his college training is altogether responsible 
for his success. Many other things would have to be taken into 
account in seeing why he is the best trained man who ever went 
to the presidency, but the foundations were laid in the university. 
The ideals, the traditions, the teachers, and the teaching of Yale 
helped to develop his powers. Hisfaith in the best scholarship is 
seen in the fact that his son is now the leader of his class at Yale 
and that his daughteris one of the most brilliant students at Bryn 
Mawr, the children thus maintaining the traditions of two gener- 
ations. 

It is a striking fact too that all the members of President Taft’s 
Cabinet arecollege men. Thefact that they are for the most part 
distinguished lawyers has been often commented upon, but it is 
also noteworthy that they represent the hestin Americanculture. 


Mr. Knox is a man of the most refined tastes—an alumnus of 





Mt. Union College, Ohio, and an adopted son of Yale. Mr. 
Hitchcock and Mr. Meyer are Harvard men, the former having 
prepared himself to bea specialistin biology. It may be remarked 
in passing that the card catalogue system, of which so much fun 
was made in the past campaign until it justified itself by results, 
wasan inheritancefrom Mr. Hitchcock’s academic training. Mr. 
Ballinger is a Williams man and the author of valuable law books. 
Mr. Wickersham is a graduate of Lehigh and the University of 
Pennsylvania. Messrs Dickinson and Nagel, the two Southern 
members, after graduating at American colleges and law schools 
studied in German universities. Mr. McVeagh is a graduate of 
Yale and chairman of the Municipal Art League of Chicago. 
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Secretary Wilson, who will continue the work of the past twelve 
years, has so transformed the department of agriculture that it 
has become the repository of the best achievements of expert 
scientists, and one of the best arguments for the value of scientific 
training. These men, like their chief, represent the best blood and 
brains of the country. 

All of which is but to say that we are to have a continuation of 
the state of affairs suggested in the first paragraph of this article. 
A college man may be pardoned for taking pride in this period of 
political history, when training and skill and culture have been at 
such a premium. Fora long time the tradition that prevailed in 
American politics was that of the poor boy who worked his way 
to the height of fame and influence. Some of the most inspiring 
pages in American biographies tell of the struggles of the rail- 
splitter and the ‘‘mill boy of the Slashes”’ and the rugged frontiers- 
man. I would not at all minimize the glory of such men. 
There is something that is better than mere learning—to be what 
Burns called “tone of God Almighty’s noblemen” is better than to 
be born to the purple or to have the lore of the schools. None of 
the men who have been mentioned were better fitted for their work 
than Lincoln or Andrew Jackson, who received their training in 
the rough school of experience and in the mastery of men and 
affairs. 

All this is true, and yet it is worth noting that in the present 
period we have had men of wealth, of social prestige, and of the 
highest academic training just as virile, just as much given to 
the service of their country, as the men who have sprung from 
the masses. Secretary Hay, forinstance, was happily characteri- 
zed by President McKinley as “the fairest flower of our civilization. 
Cultured, wealthy, with a love of travel, of leisure, of scholarly 
pursuits, with money enough to go where he likes and to do what 
he likes, he is yet patriotic enough to give his great talents to his 
country.” Hay’s great services in the interest of international 
peace and his highrank as a diplomat should not obscure the fact 
that his first reputation was made as a manof letters. Time and 
again he had a yearning for the life of a literary man. We are 
told that in his later years, especially after the death of McKinley, 
he wanted to travel, to write. He had some literary plans which 
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recent busy years had kept him from carrying out. ‘He wished 
to seek rest and recreation in travel and the society of his friends 
But he sacrificed all when his country 


’ 


and his well-loved books.’ 
demanded him. 

Before he graduated at Brown he had rivalled Bret Harte on 
his own ground by his “Little Breeches” and “Jim Bludsoe.” After 
serving as Lincoln’s private secretary, he conceived the gigantic 
idea of writing the story of Lincoln and his times—a task happily 
achieved with the codperation of Nicolay. As secretary to the 
American Legation in Spain he surprised the editors of the Atlantic 
Monthly by sending the series of papers entitled ‘Castilian 
Days,” afterwards published in book form. As ambassador to 
England he was a worthy successor to James Russell Lowell in 
his desire to bring the English speaking peoples closer together as 
well as in his incisive and charming addresses on Scott, Omar 
Khayyam and Browning. All of his more recent addresses in this 
country were marked by a literary finish and a delicate allusion to 
the best literature of all times that give them a unique place 
among American orations. In the midst of active public duties 
he found time to write the novel ‘‘The Breadwinners,”’ which he 
published anonymously but which is now authoritatively accred- 
ited to him. 

Aside from all these achievements in literature—and we should 
not overlook his poem “The Stirrup Cup’’—he was a man of the 
literary temperament. Callers at his home in Washington usually 
found him “ensconced in a snug corner of his library, book in 
hand.” President Taft understood the man when he used Arnold’s 
well known and often abused phrase “sweetness and light’’ to 
characterize him, for Hay hadarare combination ofsweet reason- 
ableness and intellectual charm. One thinks of certain English 
public men—John Morley or Augustine Birrell—in trying to give 
him his rank among “literary” statesmen. 

Lacking the literary charm of Hay or the abounding vitality of 
Roosevelt or the geniality of Taft, Elihu Root is characterized 
by lucidity and power of mind. Ex-President Roosevelt was not 
far wrong when he said of him: “‘Heis the ablest man Ihave known 
in our government service. I will go further. He is the greatest 
man that has appeared in the public life of any country, in any 
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position, on either side of the ocean, in my time.’”* 


In seeking for 
the explanation of his greatness, one must not overlook the fact 
that his father was professor of mathematics at Hamilton Col- 
lege, or that he has been associated closely with that college for 
many years. Like Governor Hughes, he has an academic type of 
mind,—a combination of reason, judgment, and searching analy- 
sis. It is a distinct gain, not only to New York but to the entire 
country, when such a senator is to use his remarkable mental 
powers in the study of economic questions. 

The only exception that might be taken to the extravagant trib- 
ute to Root just quoted would be that Mr. Root and most men 
of this generation would ascribe the praise to Mr. Roosevelt him- 
self. Born to the wealth, the social prestige and the culture of 
the East, he is as democratic in his taste and instincts as Frank- 
lin or Lincoln. He has not only written the history of the win- 
ning of the West, he has lived the life of the pioneer, the hunter, 
andthecowboy. Without any sort ofaffectation, he is on as easy 
terms with the rudest of Westerners as with the man of letters 
or the scholar, and vice versa. The regiment of Rough Riders 
was the most democratic organization we ever had in this coun- 
try, and it was but the lengthened shadow of its gallant colonel. 

Perhaps all this does not need to be repeated now; only so 
many have emphasized his roughness and his strenousness that 
we need to re-emphasize the finer elements of his character. No 
better concise estimate of him was ever made than the words used 
by President Eliot, when Harvard conferred upon him its highest 
degree: ‘From his youth of the society of scholars, now in his 
prime a type of the sturdy gentleman and high-minded public 
servant.” That first phrase suggests the master bias of Roose- 
velt’s youth. Although hedid not take ashigh rank in his studies 
as President Taft did at Yale, he was at college as he has been 
ever since an omnivorous reader. He was, by reason of his special 
work in history and natural history, making straight for a profes- 
sorship in one of these subjects when the passion for public service 


*The men who have been so closely associated in the great constructive work 
of the past two administrations have not been chary of their tributes to one 
another. They lie open to the charge of being a mutual admiration society, 
but, as Oliver Wendell Holmes said of another group of men—tbe authors of 
New Eng!and,—that sort of society is better than a mutual defamation society. 
One ofthe most admirable traits of these men is their high esteem and love for 
their comrades. 
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took hold of him. But in all these years these two interests of 
his college days have remained with iim, not as mere incidents 
in his life, but sometimes as the master interests of his life. His 
histories have been characterized by the specialist’s thoroughness 
and seeking for firsthand material and by a vivid imagination 
that has made him the contemporary of his heroes. Contrary to 
popular opinion, his interest in hunting has been due to the zeal 
for natural history rather than the mere passion for blood; and so 
his hunting books have an interest for the scientist as well as for 
the adventurer. 

No more illuminating study has been made of this perplexing 
personality than the essay of John Burroughs, who went with 
him on hislast triptothe west. Mr. Burroughs, himself one of the 
greatest writers on nature of today, was constantly astonished 
by Mr. Roosevelt’s knowledge of nature and of animals, and not 
less by his versatility. 

“While in camp,” says Mr. Burroughs, ‘We always had a big 
fire at night in the open air near the tents, and around this we 
sat upon logs or camp-stools and listened to the President’s talk. 
What a stream of it he poured forth, and what a varied and 
picturesque stream—ancedote, history, science, politics, adventure, 
literature, bits of his experience as a ranchman, hunter, rough 
rider, legislator, civil service commissioner, police commissioner, 
governor, president,—the frankest confessions, the most telling 
criticisms, happy characterizations of prominent political leaders, 
of foreign rulers, or members of his own cabinet; always surpris- 
ing by his candor, astonishing by his memory, and diverting by 
his humor. Hisreading hasbeen very wide,and he has thatrare 
type ofmemory which retains details as well as generalities; : 
One night something started him off in ancient history, and one 
would have thought he was just fresh from his college course 
in history, the dates, names and events came so readily. An- 
other time hediscussed paleontology and rapidly gave the out- 
lines of the science and the main facts as if he had been reading up 
on the subject that very day.”’ And he adds by way of general sum- 
mary: ‘‘He unites the instincts and accomplishments of the best 
breeding and culture with the broadest democratic sympathies 
and affiliations. His interest is as keen in natural history as in 
economics, in literature as in statecraft, in the young poet as in 
the old soldier, in preserving peace as in preparing for war.” 
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Now that his public duties are at least temporarily suspended, 
Mr. Roosevelt returns to his first love. He is once more the 
scientist, the man of letters. John Morley, who on a recent visit 
to this country spoke of Roosevelt as ‘a man of letters tempo- 
rarily assigned to other duty,” may claim that his statement is jus- 
tified in the light of hisdetermination to give himself to the work 
of a writer and a journalist. He will have “a corking time” as a 
hunter in Africa, but his main interest is that of the naturalist 
engaged in a work of great value as a collector of specimens for 
the Smithsonian Institution. His account of his trip for Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine will be eagerly awaited by all lovers of pictur- 
esque and vivid narrative. 

In his visit to the cultivated circles of Europe, and especially in 
his lectures at Oxford, the Sorbonne, and the University of Berlin, 
he will be the worthy representative of the highest American 
scholarship and culture. In France and Germany he will accom- 
plish the phenomenal feat of delivering his lectures in French and 
German, thus adding another to his long list of precedents that 
have been broken. Foreigners will have the opportunity of see- 
ing and hearing one who is an almost complete embodiment of 
American history and the representative of more types of Ameri- 
cans than any other American who has lived. At the same time 
they may see in him and the men who have worked with him a 
refutation of many criticisms of democracy; for never have re- 
publican institutions justified themselves more than in the present 
status of politics in this country. 

While in all these cases that have been cited and many more 
that might be we have seen the indebtedness of the country to 
the colleges for such well trained men, we are also struck with the 
fact that during this same period college presidents and professors 
have been taking a more intelligent and active interest in political 
problems, and even in the actual rough and tumble of political 
life. Some of the most valued advisers of Roosevelt have been 
Presidents Butler of Columbia, Wheeler of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and Jordan of Leland Stanford. President Taft and 
President Hadley of Yale have been friends since their college days, 
and we may expect the former to lean upon the latter for expert 
advice in all matters pertaining to the regulation of railroads of 
whose problems he is a recognized authority. President Schur- 
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man of Cornell, as chairman of the Philippine Commission, has 
been the trusted adviser of two administrations and will be of 
the incoming. He is also one of the intimate friends of Governor 
Hughes. President Wilson of Princeton is not only the author 
of some of the most significant books on American history and 
government, but has been regarded with peculiar interest by the 
conservative wing of the Democratic party as the inheritor and 
the cherisher of the political ideas of Grover Cleveland. 

All of these have spoken ringing words on the relation of col- 
leges toa democracy. President Eliot, at the close of hisinaugu- 
ral address of thirty years ago, sounded a note that has been the 
interpretation of his own luminous discussion of present day 
problems. No private citizen’s words carry further than his, 
especially in ail matters pertaining to municipal government. 
President Hadley, in his inaugural address, as if anticipating the 
present administration, and as if speaking for all American col- 
leges, said: ‘“‘The Yale of the future must count for even more than 
the Yale of the past in the work of city, state, and nation. It 
must come intocloser touch with our political life, and be alarger 
part of that life. To this end it is not enough for her to train 
experts competent to deal with the financial and legal problems, 
which are before us. Side by side with this training, she must 
evoke in the whole body of her students and alumni that wider 
sense of her obligation as members of a free commonwealth which 
the American of the twentieth century requires.” 











The Young Southerner and the Negro 


By Cart HoLimay 
Professor of English in Southwestern Presbyterian University. 

Optimism is a good thing when it does not blind. It is well to 
take the sunny side of the street when there is no danger of sun- 
stroke. In spite of the popular clamor for a heedless hopefulness 
and an undoubting cheerfulness, an accurate and keen realization 
of existing conditions and their attending perils is, after all, the 
most valuable attitude of mind. We Americans firmly believe 
that, because America is our country, no evil, however great, can 
bring it toruin. So thought the Greeks of their land; so thought 
the Romans of theirs. Today there are in America three or four 
questions of national importance, and yet it is a matter of doubt 
whether or not we look them squarely iu the face. In fact, there 
seems to be a tendency to hope that, by befogging the public mind 
with optimism and constantly minimizing riotous outbreaks of 
prejudice and magnifying the minor improvements, we shall at 
length reach the desired amicable settlement. Now, in the matter 
of one of these problems, perhaps the most dangerous of them all 
—the negro question—I wish to place before the reader certain 
cold-blooded facts and certain undeniable tendencies which show 
how deceptive are those soul-soothing statements now current 
among publicists as to the relations between the blacks and the 
whites of America. 

As a teacher of English it frequently becomes my thankless duty 
to correct themes in this—to a college student—almost foreign 
language. Recently,in order to put some of my students to writ- 
ing on a matter in which all were interested, I gave as the subject 
for the weekly papers this question: What will become of the Amer- 
ican negro? When I came to examine the results these thoughts 
occurred to me: Have we not in this collection a fairly good 
criterion of the young Southerner’s views and hopes concerning 
this vexing question? Can we not with considerable accuracy 
surmise from these frank discussions what the future has in store 
for the black man? Inquiry showed that of the forty-eight 
writers—whose ages ranged from eighteen to thirty-seven— 
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twenty-two were from Mississippi, eighteen from Tennessee, three 
from Louisiana, two from Alabama, and one each from Georgia, 
Virginia, and Florida; so that seven Southern States were repre- 
sented and the Mississippi Valley heavily so. And now, in 
considering this symposium, we must remember that these are 
the opinions, not of the lower and rougher elements of Southern 
society, but of members from well known and influential families, 
—families that have in many instances taken part in the govern- 
ment of the South. Furthermore, many of these students are 
voters now, and all will be within the next three years. Be it 
remembered, too, that these writers are from a student body in 
which ninety-six per cent. are professing Christians and forty per 
cent. candidates for the ministry. Optimists will please take 
notice. 

The first Mississippi paper examined declared that “the negro 
and the mule are born to go together”’ and that the “black man 
ought always to be a servant to the white.”” The writer had 
absolutely no faithin the negro’s honor at the polls, and believed, 
therefore, that the vote should be denied the race. He declared 
that the average Ethiopian does not associate religion with the 
actions of daily life. As for negro education, he believed that the 
black man should be taught to read and write, but only that he 
may labor more efficiently for the white man. Concerning inter- 
marriage, I quote his exact words: “I think that if a negro man 
proposes to a white lady he should be killed, although there have 
been such cases in the North, and nothing done about the matter.” 
His proposed remedy for the whole trouble was that of giving the 
negro a distinct section of the country as a black man’s State; 
but he held that the laws should be made by white men, as the 
blacks lack ability to make them. 

The second Mississippian opened his paper by noting that the 
Northern politicians and not the Northern people have caused the 
trouble between the races. ‘The tworaces are placed together,— 
the Anglo-Saxon, the most pure, proud, noble race that ever 
walked the earth, and the black African, the most vile, degraded, 
and filthy race living, and the Northern politician says they must 
be equal.’”’ He maintained that the negro was in a betterstate of 
civilization at the close of the Civil War than now, and that the 
efforts toward education must therefore be considered as failures. 
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How settle the question? Preach the Gospel, which, “rightly 
preached, is the best means of improving the negro’s morals.” 
Keep the negro away from the city, the mine, the railroad, and 
the lumber-camp. Bring him back to the cotton-field “where he 
will be free from whiskey, cocaine, andconsumption.” Withdraw 
the power to vote and to hold office. Do these things, the writer 
declared, and the problem is settled. 

It would be too lengthy a study to go into the details of each 
paper; the majority of the Mississippi views, however, were of 
the same tenor. Said one, “If you do not teach the negro some 
handicraft, do not teach him anything.” Another declared that 
the negro is becoming worse every year and that ninety per cent. 
of the crime committed by blacks was by those that had had 
schooling. “The educated negro will not work in the country 
and does not work long at a time in the city.”” The same writer 
held that the time is coming when the negrocannot get work and 
will face starvation. ‘The negro of today is insolent, ungrateful 
and even brutish in his attitude toward the white people;’ 


’ while 
the black man’s demand for social equality will undoubtedly 
result in a race war and the complete downfall of the African race. 
This writer ridiculed the idea of a negro State governed by negro- 
made laws; for the negro lacks the power of self-government’ 
The paper closed with the following rather surprising comparison: 
“The negro is more like amule than anything Ican think of. 

It is said of a mulethat he will carry you ninety-nine times to kill 
you the hundredth. So it is with the negro: he will prove faith- 
ful for many years and at the last kill you and all your family. 
You cannot get the brute out of the negro; therefore he must be 
kept under subjection.” 

On the other hand, a much more peaceful Mississippian stated 
that no race war could occur, as the nation as a whole would 
never allow it. He denied the possibility of the negro’s being 
returned to Africa—mainly because of lack of means and because 
of opposition from both blacks and whites—and, on account of 
the enormous birthrate, he did not believe that the ravages of 
disease would destroy him. ‘The negro is here to stay; he will 
be here throughout the rest of time, and in the same old position 


of servitude.”” The negro of the future, he prophesied, will be 


more or less educated and not hurt by it, and there will come 
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forth great men perhaps, among the negroes, but they all will be 
preachers and teachers, not politicians.’’ Another Mississippian 
of similar peaceful disposition believed that the lawlessness of the 
African is caused by the great lack of education. ‘Should wecon- 
demn them for being lawless and vicious, and at the same time 
remove their means of becoming good citizens by denying them 
the opportunity of getting an education?”’ The same student 
held that every negro should be taught a trade and should be 
kept busy by law. Another representative from this State 
believed that the black man has shown some capacity for advance- 
ment; but the Ethiopian’s chief difficulty lies in his lack of self- 
control. Even the most poorly educated white people are 
restrained by the sacred ties of family and the ancient standards 
of personal morality. The negro, however, lacks this aid of 
tradition. As to the exportation plan so often suggested, this 
writer considered it impossible; for, even if ships could be secured, 
he calculated that the cost at the lowest figure would be two 
billions. 

I was surprised to note the vehemence with which this Missis- 
sippian attacked mob law. He criticised with extreme severity 
the State of Georgia for not bringing to justice the Atlanta 
rioters. In his discussion of the solution of the problem he 
undoubtedly pointed out one of the mistakes caused by Southern 
prejudice. ‘The regeneration of a race, as of all mankind, must 
proceed from within and work outward.” Therefore he was in 
favor of negro education. Higher education, he maintained, can- 
not be made a reason for race troubles; for only a very few thou- 
sand negroes are studying Latin andGreek. The trouble is being 
caused, not by the quantity of the education, but by the quality 
of it. The negro is sorelyin need of trained teachers. And at this 
point the young thinker made a statement, the truth of which the 
South is just beginning to realize: ‘‘The South made a great mis- 
take and missed her opportunity to keep in touch with the negroes 
and carry them forward in civilization when she refused to per- 
mit the young white people to teach the black children.”’ The 
Southerners, he declared, must be more patient with the African; 
there must be more application of practical Christianity to the 
subject. In conclusion, he quoted John Sharp Williams’s sentence: 
“In the face of this great problem it would be well that great men 
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think more, that good men pray more, and that all men talk less 
and curse less.” 

Such optimistic views, however, were rather rare among the 
Mississippi men. ‘‘That two races,’”’ wrote one, “‘so different in 
characteristics, instinct, and morality, could ever live side by side 
in peace and harmony, and one not be the master of the other, is 
a thing hard for modern-day minds to grasp.” Everythingshows, 
continued this writer, that the races are drifting farther and 
farther apart. He admitted that much amalgamation between 
the races was occurring; but he held that the pride of the white 
race would at length stop this process. As for a race-war, he 
denied the possibility of it, for the white race had too many petty 
grievances within itself ever to concentrate in such abattle; while 
as for exportation he looked upon it as equally impossible because 


f 


of the enormous birthrate among the blacks. What solution 


then? Simply this: “The negro will be the negro’s ruin; the 
negro will be his own undoing.” In the first place, the Ethiopian 


cannot compete with a machine in the hands of a white man. 


Al 
AAl 


ready his importance in the field has greatly decreased, and 
today he works but twenty-seven per cent. of the Southern cotton 
crop. In the second place, the negro’s crowding into the city is 
increasing his uselessness. These city black folk, the writer 
declared, are dying by thousands “from diseases caused by their 
immoral practices, by dissipation, by unsanitary conditions in 
the home, and by filth.” The negro is exterminating himself. 

\ rather gloomy view, but the Mississippi pessimist was not 
lonely. Another student from the same State was utterly hope- 
less as to the utility of negro education. For two generations 
the blacks have had the advantages of freedom and communion 


with people of civilization and refinement, and yet he himself could 
see no improvement in the race as a whole. He declared that he 





not look upon them as brutes or as a part of creation neg- 
r o 


lected by the Lord; but he was opposed to their having any 


political rights and, above all else, to any sign of social equality. 
“I believe that it [social equality] is demoralizing to both races 
and that it is against the will of God Himself.” The plan of 
colonization in some other land did not appeal to him, because 


the negro is ‘‘sub-human” in multiplying; while the scheme of 
giving some certain section of the United States to the blacks 
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would lead only to disputes and broils. We must let the negroes 
remain among us, the writer concluded, and “by God’s grace do 
the very best we can for them.” 

“Education in books is a waste of time.’’ Thus wrote another 
Mississippian. If he is to receive any education, let it be some- 
thing he can follow through life. ‘What good does itdo to teach 
a negro Shakspere, Latin, or Greek when all that he will ever 
be is a day laborer and a field hand?”’ After dwelling upon the 


? 


view that the negro was far better physically and morally in 
slave days, this student closed with the declaration that there 
will never be social equality ‘“‘as long as there is a hand in the 
South strongenough «o be raised.” ‘God never intended him to 
be anything but a hewer of wood and a drawer of water,’’ wrote 
another manfrom the same State. Education for the black man, 
he argued, had proved a failure, with the possible exception of that 
training which makes a good mechanic. Withseveral other Miss- 
issippians, he believed that higher education makes the African 
ashamed of hand-work and at the same time unbearably impudent. 
One of these Mississippians attributed the future race-war—which 
he considered inevitable—to education and the consequent demand 
for civiland socialrights. ‘He [the black child] will goto school 
in rags and half enough to eat, and this the white child will not 
do.” The result, he argued, is race jealousy. It must not be 
thought, however, that all these young men spoke in bitterness 
and rancor. One of them claimed ‘‘a genuine sympathy for the 
black man.’ 


’ 


“Under the conditions think he has done very well.” 
The writer urged that Southerners be less hasty in judgment. 
“Victory cannot be measured by immediate success; for, if it 
were, we should be forced to leave Lee at Appomattox, Jackson 
at Chancellorsville, and Jesus Christ on the Cross of Calvary.” 
And yet, sympathetic as the man was, he considered a race-war 
inevitable because of the negro’s efforts to secure equality and 
authority. 

Such sympathy as that just mentioned was not startlingly 
popular among these young citizens of Mississippi. ‘‘When you 
educate a negro, right there and then you ruin him.’”’ Thus wrote 
one, and added the view that black men esteem the ballot for its 
saleable possibilities. Impressed by the constant mingling of the 
black and the white blood, he declared that such contamination 
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should be considered a blowat both the white man and God. He 
closed with the view that the sonsof Ham were condemned of old 
to be hewers of wood and drawers of water, and that “‘it is up to 
the white man of today to see that this prophecy is fulfilled.” 
From what has been stated, it may easily be surmised that many 
would agree with another Mississippian who wrote: ‘“There are 
very few negroes who ever attain to a high degree of civilization, 
there are very few who ever rise above the plane of indecency, 
immorality, and crime.” He contended that civilization but 
increases their diseases and mortality; that the younger gener- 
ation were thoroughly untrustworthy; and that the best thing 
we could do would be toexportthem assoonas possible. The tone 
of the other Mississippi papers was similar. The whites and the 
blacks cannot live together under the samelaws and with the same 
social privileges.” “‘We, the white citizens, have got to prove this 
to them.’’ Otherwise a race-war is certain. The writer of these 
opinions proposed two partial remedies: (1) Change the Consti- 
tution so asto deprive the blacks of all political rights. (2) 
Deprive them of all education save that of manual training. 
“When this is done the negro will not be the detestable brute that 
he is today, but will realize his dependence on the white race and 
will dothat class of work which a white manis above doing. 
We do not want them slaves; but what we do want is for them 
to constitute the entire class of common laborers. . . . With 
the right to vote and higher education denied them, we shall 
have the humble, submissive, and working negro of 1850.” 
Throughout these discussions the hatred of any indication of 
social equality constantly asserted itself. ‘The Northerner may 
think the negro his equal; but no man with a drop of Southern 
blood in his veins will stoop so low as to associate with the black 
man, no matter how highly educated he may be.”” The paper 
closed with the vivid generalization that “the moreeducation you 
give a negro the bigger fool you will make him,” and with this 
proposed remedy: ‘Take away his political power, and you have 
instead of an independent yellow brute a useful and valuable 
laborer.” The Emancipation Proclamation, declared another stu- 
dent, practically ruined the negro. “Instead of being more profit- 
able as a workman, he has become a burden and a menace to so- 
ciety.” The greatest danger in the whole matter is the constant 
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amalgamation going on between the two races. Furthermore, 
declared this writer, the negro, knowing that white men are com- 
mittig this sin with colored women, seeks to commit the crime 
with a white woman, and then come the mob, the rope, and the 
torch. Forty-three years of education, training, and association 
have not brought harmony; the only remedy is the entire removal 
of the black man to some distinctly bounded section of our 
country. 

Summing up the views of the twenty-two Mississippi students, 
I found that all were bitterly opposed to any sign of social 
equality; all but two were against any form of higher education; 
thirteen were in favor of teaching reading and writing and a 
trade; four had absolutely no faith in the religion of the negro; 
ten were opposed tohis having any political rights and the others 
doubted the wisdom of it; four declared that the black man was 
in better physical and moral condition under the slavery system; 
twelve declared that he must always remain a servant to the 
white man; eight believed that he possessed no ability whatever 
in the way of self-government; five were in favor of retaining the 
negro in the South; four were in favor of giving him a separate 
territory or State; three were in favor of exporting him to Africa 
or South America; four believed that he was exterminating him- 
self; two were in favor of black cities; the remainder left the 
matter to Providence; six believed that the negro’s immoral 
influence, especially in fornication and consequent amalgamation, 
was becoming a serious menace; four were against lynching; but 
eight considered a race-war highly probable. 

I have gone into details concerning the Mississippi papers 
in order that the general character of these deliberate views 
expressed by young Southerners may be clearly understood. In 
a review of the essays from other States no such detail is needful; 
a few significant statistics and statements will suffice. Let it be 
understood, however, that when these writersfrom other sections 
were pessimistic and violent they were just as pessimistic and 
violent as any of the Mississippians just discussed. 

Of the eighteen Tennessee papers submitted all declared against 
any indication of social equality; ten were against higher educa- 
tion; six were in favor of reading and writing and manual train- 
ing; twelve opposed bitterly the negro’s having political rights; 
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five believed the African to have been a far better man inevery way 
in slavery days; twelve declared that he must always remain a 
common servant; twelve believed that he possessed no ability 
whatever in self-government; five were in favor of retaining him 
in the South; three were in favor of giving him a separate terri- 
tory; one favored exporting him; three declared that his dissipa- 
tion and filth were exterminating him; eight declared that sexual 
intercourse between the races was endangering the Southern 
white blood; three opposed lynching; but four considered a race- 
war highly probable. 

Perhaps some of the more striking phrases in these Tennessee 
discussions would prove interesting: ‘Negro education is a 
complete failure.’”’ ‘He shouts his religion on Sunday and steals 
“The negro is an agricultural necessity to the 
South,” declared one writer, and he considered it very unlikely 
that the black man wouldever be banished from the South. After 
becoming educated, continued this student, “the is turned from a 
humble servant into a ferocious and obnoxious disturber and 
” “The right to vote fills him with 
absurd and dangerousaspirations.” Encourage his religion, was 


’ 


on Monday.’ 


breeder of race equality. 


another Tennessean’s advise; for, “though in many cases grossly 
inconsistent, still it is a means of satisfying his restlessness, and 
is instrumental in keeping him peaceful and contented.” “Ever 
keep it stamped upon his memory that the place which God in- 
tended him to fill is that of a servant, and that this is the only place 
he can ever fill in America.”” A Nashville student’s views were 
so frankly expressed that they warrant noticein somedetail. The 
plan of exportation to Africa he considered not feasible. ‘“Statis- 
tics show and accurate calculations demonstrate that the annual 
increasein the negro population is so large that the united efforts 
of the United States navy working continually would be insuff- 
cient to transport even the increase, tosay nothing of the millions 
of negroes already in thecountry.’’ The scheme of giving the blacks 
a certain section or State would be voted down at the polls; for 
the cost of transportation and settlement and the consequent 
increase of taxes would not be accepted by the people at large. 
How, then, is the problem to be solved? The student felt com- 
pelled to admit that the problem is solving itself by the assimila- 
tion of the negro race into the white race,—“‘a sure process as 
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long as the races live side byside.” “It is true that in our South- 
land there are prohibitive laws which retard the progress of 
assimilation. But what law, however rigidly enforced, can 
apply to those who have so little race pride as to pollute the 
blood of the white race for the gratification of the lusts of their 
flesh; as to sacrifice the honor and virtue of the nation upon the 
altarof sensuous pleasure? . . . This thirdsolutionis making 
as rapid strides as it can under present circumstances.” * 

“Tf the negro does not come down from his high position there 
will be a race-war. . . . Ifhe will subject himself to his supe- 
rior (the white man) he will receive many privileges.” ‘Keep him 
busy,” advised one Tennessean; ‘‘for the loafers always cause the 
trouble. . . . Give him sometraining in the lower branches so 
that he may be of as little trouble to the white people as possi- 
ble.” The same writer was very bitter toward higher institutions 
of learning—especially law-schools—which admit the negro and 
which “teach him that his rights are the same as those of a white 
man.’’ Said another student: ‘“The truly educated negro gives no 
trouble; the half-educated are the troublesome ones.”’ He main- 
tained that thenegro’sconstitution is being weakened by the min- 
gling of the races and his destruction is thus being accomplished. 
A Tennessean who had been in business for some years before 
entering college expressed himself thus: ‘‘I have become thoroughly 
convinced that this [education] would be a waste of time and of 
money; for the negro lacks the ability to retain what is taught 
him, and is thoroughly incapable of putting into practice what 
he has learned. . . . They were born to be servants, tillers of 
the ground, and to do heavy manual labor. . . . Preaching 
the Gospel to them is almost a waste of time and energy.” 
“Education,” declared another Tennessean, ‘‘makes him con- 
ceited and causes himto think that he is toogoodtowork. . . . 
Most of the race trouble is caused by educated leaders.” The 
writer then seized the opportunity to score most severely Dr. 
DuBois, of Atlanta University, for hisexpression: ‘‘Donot submit! 
Agitate, object, fight!” 





*This student’s view is not exaggerated. The number of mulattoes and 
octoroons in the towns, especially the university towns, is astonishing. In 
one of our most famous universities this sin has become so widespread that a 
special name has been given to it—‘‘grousing.’’ I have walked the streets of 
that university town for two or three hours without seeing a black negro. 
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“I think God intended the negro to take a stand under the 
white man.” The writer is a candidate for the ministry. “If 
there be a genius in the negro race, as there surely is, take him 
out and educate him along his line and make something of him. 

There surely is some good in the negro; but, as the future 
will show, God never intended the negro to rule the white man.” 
“A full-blooded negro,” another wrote, “has the best heart of 
anybody on earth; but the mixed negro is bad.” ‘The average 
negro has no idea of virtue.”’ “His dissipation is either killing 
him or making him an unthinking degenerate; and there lies the 
solution of the problem.” ‘‘The sons of Ham shall always be ser- 
vants to the sons of Japheth andShem.” “As long as he has one 
drop of negro blood in him he is a negro.” “It is his place to 
serve his superiors, as we surely are his superiors.”’ ‘“‘Wecertainly 
are in a bad state of affairs when we allow a negro to have as 


much voice in the election as we ourselves. . . . Educate the 
negro and you do him the greatest harm. . . . Theyare made 
to plow the fields and to serve as servants. . . . Nowtheyare 


allowed to go about as if they were on an equality with the white 
people.” Of such a nature were the opinions of these present and 
future voters of Tennessee. One of them prophesied that if the 
negro remained in America he would gradually disappear through 
amalgamation of the races. “While we argue and seek to devise 
means, the negro lives on, silently progressing, with the leopard 
spots ever growing dimmer.” “The fact that the colored people 
have remained in the same position since history began proves 
nothing. We are not dealing with the race known to history. 
No such mingling went on in early centuries as is going on now. 
Whatever our speculations may be concerning this, it is a 
fact that wherever there is a drop of Anglo-Saxon blood there is 
a yearning for something higher, and there is many a drop in the 
negroes of America.’ This same writer argued that restrictions 
on education and suffrage evasions are ‘‘pernicious delusions.” 
“The contact with a progressive race and the ambition instilled 
into them by our blood place the millions of negroes in a position 
to pollute in a few hundred years the purity of the whole nation.” 
The last Tennessee paper examined closed with the disgusted 
expression: “The educated negro isn’t worth a continental.” 
The three Louisiana writers were classed as to opinions as fol- 
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lows: All were against signs of social equality; two were against 
higher education; two were in favor of reading and writing and a 
trade; one was without faith in negro religion; two opposed his 
having political rights; two believed him to have been a better 
man in slavery days; two thought that he must always be acom- 
mon servant to the white man; one believed that he possessed no 
ability in self-government; all were in favor of retaining him in 
the South; one favored black cities; none believed that dissipation 
and unsanitary conditions were ridding the nation of him; two 
believed in leaving the matter to Providence; two maintained 
that improper intercourse and the consequent mingling of the 
two races were becoming a grave danger; all opposed lynching; 
and none considered a race-war probable. 

These three men believed most heartily that the South was the 
best place for the negro. Said one: “‘A negro can succeed in the 
South if heis content to be anegro and remainin a negro’s place.” 
The same student thought that the main trouble with the edu- 
cated black lies in the fact that “he turns his thoughts not to the 
uplift of his own race, but to the subject of social equality, which 
we all know he will never reach.’’ Much of the crime which leads 
to lynching, this Louisianan further declared, is caused by the 
black man’s observation that white men are committing the same 
crime with colored women. ‘If we educate him,’’ wrote another 
of these three students, “‘we fear he will become our equal, and in 
time amalgamation would be the result of education.” A paper 
almost unique in its views was that written by the third 
Louisianan, a man thirty-six years old, who had been in business 
activities for at least twenty years. He declared that the cause 
of much of the trouble is the white man’s selfishness, The South- 
erner has been used to having the black man do all the dirty, 
burdensome duties of life, and ‘‘those who are crying to have him 
run out of the South would soon be crying to have him back.’’ 
The student maintained that the loss of the negro would almost 
ruin Southern farming. ‘There are those who deem that the 
negro is nothing more than a brute, simply because his skin is 
black. . . . I believe that the negro has a soul, and that we, 
as Christian people, should look at this question as Christ would 
have us look atit. . . . I believe that thenegro should receive 
a Christian education. . . . We train our horses and dogs; 
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we ought not to require less of our laborers.” Moreover, he held 
that the South made a mistake when she did not give white 
teachers to the negro. 

In short, prospects would seem to be bright for the negro in 
Louisiana. At least, judging from these discussions by three men 
from three different sections of the State, optimism on the subject 
is rather more plentiful there than in Mississippi or Tennessee. 

The two Alabamans were together in their opposition to any 
form of social equality or political rights. ‘Could a white man 
see a negro nominated for governor or president ?’’ asked one. 
They were together, too, in their belief that the negro should be 
kept in the South. One of the writers gave two reasons: (1) We 
cannot spare him; our hot weather, unhealthy climate in some 
sections, and vast areas of swamp land make him a necessity. 
(2) We are necessary to him; for he lacks the power of self-gov- 
ernment. ‘The nature of the negro is to eat, drink, and be merry 
today, and let tomorrow be what it may. Both Alabamans 
believed he should have no education save reading and writing 
and possibly a little manual training. As indicated before, both 
held that every tendency toward social equality should be 
crushed. Said one: ‘The negro has always been a servant and 
will evercontinue to be one. . . . Heshould betreated as one, 
and we should not Jet him think that he is the white man’s equal. 

A negro is exactly what a white man makes him.”” Both 
students lamented the exodus to cities and considered it a dan- 
gerous move for the black man. Certainly the land of Booker T. 
Washington does not offer much encouragement to the blacks; so, 
at least,it would seem according to the two representatives from 
that State. 

The only Georgia writer pointed out the lamentable fact that 
a vast number of negro men and boys are loafing and are kept 
alive by the labor of the women. Oddly enough for aSoutherner, 
he declared that the sort of training offered by Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s institution would be the salvation of the blacks; ‘‘those 
that go there are about the only ones of the many negroes in the 
South who are worth the powder and shot toshoot them.” The 
Virginia student did not believe that a scheme of colonizing in 
some section of the United States could be carried out; for no sec- 
tion large enough could be spared. One of these things, thought 
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he, would happen: (1) the gradual infusion of white blood, (2) 
migration to some other continent, or (3) the extermination of 
the negro by means of a race war. The Floridian was most 
pessimistic about the whole affair. ‘‘The negro has no more sense 
of responsibility than a two-year old child. . . . He is ele- 
mental, swayed by the impulses of the moment, and entirely 
lacking in qualities of persistence and endurance.” Because of 
his tendency to ‘jump a contract” there has come into existence 
the suspicious scheme of “running’’ him; that is, the planter fur- 
nishes him with supplies and a home all winter on the basis of a 
written contract for his labor during the summer. The negro’s 
contract is often sold, generally at a discount, but sometimes at 
an advance, and the third party is likely to make life hard for the 
black laborer. The Floridian expressed a poor opinion of the 
negro’s religion with its “Hallelujah” and “Glory.’’ ‘“Youcannot 
tell when he is civilized.” His imitative power is so great that 
often he appears refined; but when among his own people he falls 
back into the old barbarous ways. The writer concluded with 
the declaration that the elements of progress are totally absentin 
the black man. 

These, then, are the views of forty-eight young men from seven 
States of the South. They unanimously opposed any idea of social 
equality; thirty-nine were opposed to higher education of the 
African; twenty- five favored only reading, writing, and a trade; 
thirty believed that he should possess no political rights; nine 
were without faith in his religion; eleven believed him to have 
been a better man in slavery days; thirty-one declared that he 
must always be a common servant to the white man; twenty-five 
thought that he possessed no ability in self-government; seven- 
teen were in favor of retaining him in the South; seven favored 
giving him a separate territory; threefavored “black cities;”’ nine 
believed that his dissipation and uncleanliness would solve the 
problem by exterminating him; twelve were content to leave the 
whole question to Providence; seventeen declared that fornication 
and the resulting amalgamation of the races were endangering 
the white blood of the South; ten were opposed to lynching; and 
fourteen considered a race-war highly probable. Remember, once 
more, that these writers are not a crowd of ruffians from the 
lower strata of Southern life, but representatives of refined families 
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and of a student body ninety-six per cent. of whom are confessing 
Christians and forty per cent. candidates for the ministry. 

Is such a study of existing tendencies just ground for optimism? 

Many flaws, of course, may easily be found in the arguments of 
these youngSoutherners. Of course much might be said by moral 
philosophers concerning the application of the Golden Rule by 
these ‘“‘Christian” students. I am not defending them. I am 
simply placing before readers the signs of the times, without 
theories, without apology, without defence. These are not the- 
ories that might be, but tendencies that are. A large per cent. o 
these writers are already voters; all will be within the next two or 
three years. Being of influential) families, intending in many cases 
to be preachers, lawyers, statesmen, destined to be at least minor 
leaders in their own States, they will proclaim what they believe. 
I ask, then, bluntly: Is there just ground forthat optimism which 
is at present so rife among publicists not only of the North but 
also of the South? Is the way of the American negro to be less 
beset with obstacles and positive dangers than in the past. Are 
not the indications plain that the black man is to be restrained, 
hampered, brow-beaten, discouraged within the next quarter of 
a century as never before in all the bitter years of his existence on 


this continent ? 











The Australian Ballot—Why North Carolina 
Should Adopt It 


By WiiuiaM H. GLasson 
Professor of Economics in Trinity College 

A few wecks ago the writer, inconversation with an able mem- 
ber of the legisiature of North Carolina, took occasion to say 
a good word for the adoption of the Australian ballot system as 
a needed reform. The member interrupted him to say: ‘Pardon 
me, I have heard it mentioned in a general way, but I don’t ex- 
actly understand what the Australian ballot is.”” This circum- 
stance, together with some indications of a growing interest in 
the subject, has led to the present attempt to explain what it is 
and why it should be adopted in North Carolina. 

To begin with, this voting system is now in use in the great 
majority of the American States. Wherever it is used, it seems 
to be regarded as an established institution. Sometimes there 
are propositions to amend or modify it, but nobody ever thinks 
of giving it up. In some of the States the experience of nearly 
twenty years has demonstrated its success. The systemis called 
Australian because it originated in the Australian colonies of Great 
Britain. Its principles, as the plan has been modified to suit con- 
ditions in the American States, are as follows: (1) All ballots are 
printed at public expense and delivered to voters on election day 
within the voting place by duly qualified officers of the State. 
Only ballots so delivered can be used and counted. (2) Com- 
monly, the so-called “blanket’’ ballot is used. This contains the 
names of all candidates for all offices on a single sheet. Some- 
times the candidates for each office are grouped together, the 
names being printed in alphabetical order. At other times the 
candidates of each party are placed in a group or column to- 
gether, and separate places are provided for candidates independ- 
ently nominated. Spaces are provided in which the voter makes 
marks indicating his choice. (3) Secrecy is secured by entirely 
shielding the voter from observation while preparing his ballot. 
This is done by providing for him a small booth or compartment 
into which he retires to mark his ballot after receiving it from 
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the election officer. When he comes from the booth, he delivers 
his ballot folded to the election officer to be deposited in the bal- 
lot box. 

It will be observed that, in order to have the ballots contain- 
ing the names of allthe candidates properly printed and distrib- 
uted to the election district officers by the public authority, it is 
necessary that all nominations be made some considerable time 
before election day. Fifteen or twenty days is the period fre- 
quently required. This isa distinctadvantage. Time is afforded 
for public investigation and discussion of the qualifications and 
records of the candidates. Poor nominations cannot be slipped 
in at the last moment when the voter has no time to inform him- 
self about the names presented. Again, the election officers are 
held to close accountability for the official ballots placed in their 
care. They must account for the ballots which have been cast, 
spoiled, and unused. Various systems of check are provided so 
that the number of ballots cast may exactly tally with the num- 
ber of persons voting, and fraud in this respect be made difficult 
or impossible. A certain definite procedure is also established for 
the count of the ballots, and provision is frequently made for the 
watching of the count by accredited representatives of parties or 
candidates. The system varies considerably as used in the sev- 
eral States, but in the best of the American ballot laws the 
greatest precaution is taken to assure an honest expression of 
the will of the people. 

Before entering upon any more extended discussion of the ad- 
vantages of the Australian ballot system, it may be of service to 
give an outline ofthe circumstances under which the system came 
to be so widely adopted in the United States. The general plan 
dates from the Electoral Act of 1858 in New South Wales, one of 
the Australian colonies. Similar systems were adopted in Vic- 
toria, South Australia, and the neighboring island of Tasmania. 
In the later sixties there was great complaint of election abuses 
in Great Britian. Active agitation for reform began in 1868. A 
Parliamentary commission was appointed to make a thorough 
investigation of various systems of balloting. Evidence was 
taken and information gathered as to the different balloting sys- 
tems of Continental Europe and of the Australian colonies. The 
final result was the passage of the Ballot Act of 1872, which reg- 
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ulated the procedure of Parliamentary and municipal elections 
in Great Britian. This was a modification of the Australian sys- 
tem to suit British conditions. The reform proved a great suc- 
cess in England and was a few years later adopted by the Do- 
minion of Canada. 

Soon after the Australian ballot had become an established in- 
stitution in England, coercion and fraud at elections in the United 
States brought about a growing public desire for reform. For 
many years there was no organized agitation, but the alarming 
conditions resulting from the contested Presidential election of 
1876, together with complaints of intimidation and unfair prac- 
tices at later elections, were impressive evidences of the necessity 
for better election laws in America. A typical instance of protest 
against election abuses is found in the Nation of January 30, 
1879. A correspondent from Cambridge, Massachusetts, com- 
plains that, in the election of 1878 in that State, the use of vari- 
colored ballots, imprinted so as to be easily identified, made 
secrecy impossible. He mentions reports that in the manufactur- 
ing districts mill owners had clerks stationed at the polls to keep 
tally of the way employees voted, and that employees were in- 
formed that the tenure of their employment would depend upon 
the way they voted as shown by the tally. The Nation com- 
ments editorially: ‘‘We agree with our correspondent in thinking 
that the form and color of the ballot are matters of growing im- 
portance.”’ Similar charges of coercion of working men by their 
employers were made in the years of Presidential elections, when 
the protective tariff was a leading issue. 

In the winter of 1885, a bill embodying in crude form some of 
the principles of the Australian ballot system was under consider- 
ation in the Michigan legislature. Frequent references to the 
system were made, during the elections of 1886, by candidates of 
different parties. In December, 1886, there appeared in the North 
American Review an article on ‘Recent Reforms in Balloting,” by 
Allen Thorndike Rice, the editor of that periodical. This article 
was of much service in stimulating interest in ballot reform, and 
Mr. Rice became one of the most influential leaders in the cause. 
By 1887 the period of active and systematic agitation had begun. 

The original centers of the organized reform movement were 
New York and Boston. Clubs of enthusiastic and public spirited 
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men in both cities took the matter up and worked hard for success. 
When the reform had widely prevailed, there was some dispute 
as to where the credit for priority belonged. Richard Henry 
Dana, a champion of Boston’s claims, was probably right when 
he said that the truth was that the movement seemed to have 
“wholly independent and yet simultaneous in both States.” 
In the fall campaign of 1887 in New York State, Henry George 
and the United Labor party gave the Australian ballot system 
strong endorsement. They were especially committed to a meas- 
ure drawn by Allen Thorndike Rice. In the same campaign the 
Republicans of New York made an issue in favor of ballot reform. 
When the New York legislature met in the following winter, an 
Australian ballot bill was passed but was vetoed by Governor 
Hill. In the same winter the reform was being urged before the 
Massachusetts legislature. Here the bill was passed, and signed 
by the governor in 1888, beceming the first Australian ballot law 
applying to a whole State. It is worthy of note that a measure 
known as the ‘Wallace Law,” applying the Australian ballot 
system to thesingle city of Louisville, was passed by the Kentucky 
legislature on February 18,1888. This is said to antedate the 
Massachusetts law of state-wide application. Mr. Wallace, who 
secured the passage of the act for Louisville, said in 1892 that he 
got his original idea from an article in the North American Review. 
State Senator Saxton, who led the fight for ballot reform legis- 
lation in the New York legislature, also publicly stated that he 
received his inspiration from the articles and suggestions by Mr. 
Rice, editor of the Review. 

There was great interest throughout the country in the Massa- 
chusetts law which had its first trial in November, 1889. It 
worked with such complete success as to convince observers that 
a similar system was worthy of general adoption. In the North 
American Review ot December, 1889, Governor Oliver Ames, of 
Massachusetts, said: ‘No one would seriously consider the repeal 
of this election law, an? a consequent return to the old election 
methods. Men of all shades of political opinion agree that the 
measure has worked well, and that it is a permanent part of the 
statutes of Massachusetts. . . . It secures absolute freedom 
from party dictation; it gives opportunity for wise and careful 
choice; it makes every voter directly responsible to himself for his 
individual actions.” 
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At this juncture, Grover Cleveland went to Boston in December, 
1889, to deliver an address at the Merchants’ Banquet. Unlike 
his Democratic contemporary and rival, David B. Hill, he gave 
the weight of his great influence to the cause of ballotreform. The 
Nation said of his speech of December 12 that it ‘“‘was remarkable 
mainly for the uncompromising support which he gave to ballot 
reform and civil service reform, or, in other words, to the two 
things for which the bad element in his party has thelivest hatred. 
No one has ever stigmatized the enemies of ballot reform in 
stronger language.”” This speech was given wide publicity and 
undoubtedly was very effective in forwarding the progress of the 
reform movement. In its content it did credit to Mr. Cleveland’s 
charzcter as a man and a statesman; in the opportuneness of his 
choice of time and place for its delivery, it did credit to his politi- 
cal juc'gment. 

Before the Massachusetts election of 1889, the adoption of the 
Australian system was already making encouraging progress. 
By August, 1889, some form of this ballot system had become 
law in Rhode Island, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Tennessee, 
Missouri, and the Territory of Montana. In 1890 and 1891 the 
adoption of the system proceeded with great rapidity. There 
were a number of circumstances which were exceptionally favor- 
able to its progress. 

A chief reason is to be found in the chaotic condition of our 
ballot laws at the outset of the movement. Provision was gener- 
ally made for the form of the ballot, for the manner in which it 
should be printed, and alsofor counting the results and declaring 
the same. But the laws did not impose upon any public author- 
ity the duty of having the ballots printed and of distributing them 
at the voting places on election day. This work was left to the 
voluntary action of the political organizations. Asaconsequence, 
it was very difficult and expensive for any candidate who had not 
been nominated by the regular political parties to get ballots 
printed and circulated at the pollson electionday. In somecases, 
where a great number of polling places had to be supplied, the 
expense was well nigh prohibitive. Again, the political parties 
could often practically sell nominations by exacting large sums 
from would-be candidates under the guise of raising money for 
the printing of ballots and for employing numerous ticket holders 
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to distribute them at the polls. The reformers urged that thecon- 
trol over the printing and distribution of the ballots should be 
taken from the political organizations and put into the hands of 
the responsible agents of the State. 

Another consideration which aided the ballot reform movement 
wa: the alarming extent to which bribery had become prevalent. 
It was openly charged and believed on all sides that large sums 
of money had been used by both political parties in the Presiden- 
tial campaign of 1888 forthe purchase of votesin doubtful States. 
For instance, niuch was heard about the “blocks of five’? which 
were efficacious in carrying the State of Indiana. In other States 
the evil was hardly less conspicuous. Such conditions aroused 
the country and led the best party leaders and citizens to the con- 
viction that stringent measures should be taken to throw safe- 
guards about the honesty of elections. 

In January, 1892, Joseph B. Bishop published in the Forum a 
survey of the progress that had been made in the five years since 
active agitation for ballotreform began. Three-fourths of all the 
States in the Union had adopted the new system in one form or 
another. The whole number of laws enacted had been thirty-five. 
In this total Michigan and Minnesota were counted twice, each 
having passedtwo laws. By years, one law was enacted in 1888; 
nine in 1889; seven in 1890; and eighteen in 1891. 

The Massachusetts law was the pioneer of the alphabetical 
blanket ballot. Upon this ballot, all candidates for each office 
were grouped together, and the names were arranged in alpha- 
betical order under the designation of the office. This plan 
required the voter to select his candidate from each group, put- 
ting a premium upon intelligence and making independent voting 
as easy as straight party voting. 

The Indiana plan, afterwards adopted by New York, was the 
model of the party group blanket ballot. Upon this ballot, the 
complete list of the candidates of each party appeared in a sepa- 
rate group or column. The group was designated by the name 
of the party at the head of the column, or by the name of the party 
together with an officialemblem. This emblem was a concession 
to illiteracy in the electorate, and served to enable the illiterate 
voter to identify his party column. For instance, in the present 
New York system acircle is placed under the party emblem. A 
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cross mark made within the circle votes the straight party ticket. 
This makes straight party voting easy for everybody. On the 
other hand, if the voter wishes to select candidates from different 
parties, or candidates independently nominated, he must put 
crosses in spaces provided at the left of the name of each candi- 
date. This is amore difficult process and demand more time and 
greater intelligence on the part of the voter. American ballot 
laws have tended to conform to one of the two plans above 
described. 

It should be observed that all the laws differed in some degree 
from the original Australian system. This was especially so in 
the general provision for the admission of the party name or 
emblem to the face of the ballot. This important change was due 
to American political conditions, and was the subject of strong 
criticism. Party pressure forced its adoption as against the 
wishes of those who sought to give the parties no recognition on 
the ballot. 

Though many of the advantages of the Australian ballot sys- 
tem have already appeared in the foregoing discussion, it may be 
well to summarize them. A chief advantage is the lessened op- 
portunity for the improper use of money to influence elections. 
The direct purchase of votes is certainly much more difficult, 
for, with a secret ballot, it is generally impossible to be sure 
that a purchased vote is cast as agreed. Under the old system 
the briber or his agent could go to the ballot box with the bribed 
and see that the vote wascast. Nor is it any longer necessary 
to raise large sums of money from candidates, ostensibly to 
print the ballots and to pay helpers to electioneer and distribute 
the ballots at the polls. The payment of many unnecessary per- 
sons to hold ballots was in the past merely a way of covering 
bribery. 

The reformed ballot does away with the intimidation of voters. 
It is each citizen’s business to decide according to the dictates of 
his own conscience how he shall vote. Privacy at the moment of 
preparing the ballot is a safeguard against coercion. The Aus- 
tralian system ensures better order at the voting place. No 
electioneering is permitted within a certain distance of the polls. 
One does not have at the worst a rough and riotous crowd inter- 
fering with the citizen in the exercise of his suffrage, or at the best 
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a crowd of curious bystanders and hangers on, seeking to find 
out what ballot the citizen is casting. 

Again, it is of the greatest importance that there shall be no 
stuffing of the ballot box and that the vote shall be honestly 
counted and recorded as it has been cast. As has already been 
pointed out, the best forms of the Australian system take effective 
precautions to accomplish these results. It is objected to the 
system that the necessary machinery involves added expense. 
This is true. But the experience of a majority of the States is 
that the added cost is not too much to pay, when it is a question 
of safeguarding the suffrage and getting a true expression of the 
will of the voters. 

It has been claimed that the Australian ballot discriminates 
against illiterate voters. The ballot may be so framed as to do 
so, but this is not at all necessary. It is said that the form in 
which the Australian ballot is now prepared in Maryland is used 
to hinder voting byilliterate negroes. But, if it beconsidered un- 
just or unwise to hamper illiterate voters, the use of party emblems 
or of sample ballots of distinguishing color will obviate the diffi- 
culty. Theilliterate voter can recognize his party emblem and vote 
the whole party ticket by making his mark under this emblem. 
Or he may be given a colored sample fac simile ballot and receive 
assistance in marking it before coming to the voting place. If he 
desires, he can take this sample ballot into the election booth 
with him and mark his official ballot in the same way. These 
plans for aiding the illiterate without impairing the secrecy of the 
ballot have long been in use in New York. It may also be pro- 
vided that a blind or physically disabled voter may receive the 
assistance of the election officers in marking his ballot. 

Under the Australian system the expense of independent can- 
didacies is much lessened, and it is possible for an independent 
candidate to have a fair chance, if any considerable body of voters 
actually desires to support him. However, it is a mistake to 
assume that the system is unfavorable to straight party voting. 
In most of the States, straight party voting is much easier than 
independent voting. In New York, a single cross mark in the 
circle at the head of the party column casts a vote for the whole 
straight party ticket. The independent, on the other hand, has 
to find many names on the ballot and make many marks for 
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individual candidates. In fact, it is claimed that in New York 
the greater difficulty of independent voting operates to discourage 
it to some extent. But, if a voter is intelligent and willing to 
exercise care and discrimination, he can make his will accurately 
felt. The Australian ballot does not prevent Maine, Vermont, 
and New Hampshire from going regularly straight Republican. 
But under it, in exceptional circumstances, Republican States like 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Minnesota, and others have 
chosen Democratic governors. The possibility of such a reverse 
is a power to hold the dominant party to high standards of good 
government, 

A fair ballot law should permit the man who wants to vote a 
straight party ticket to do so with ease and dispatch, but it 
should also afford to the voter proper facility for making inde- 
pendent selections when he desires to do so. The aim should be 
to get as nearly as possible a true expression of the will of the 
electorate. As has been well said of the Australian ballot, ‘It is 
not designed to give aid and encouragement to any particular 
kind of voting at the expense of others, but to secure absolutely 
fair, secret, and easy voting for all.” 

The South did not adopt the Australian ballot system as read- 
ily as the other sections of the nation. But the system finally 
made its way into most of the Southern States. Today, about 
twenty years after the beginning of the reform, the only States 
in the Union which, according to the World Almanac for 1909, 
do not have the Australian ballot, or a modification of it, are 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, with the territory of 
New Mexico. The writer has not had opportunity to verify the 
exactness of this statement. In any event, the situation is not 
creditable to the States above named. 

The South’s reluctance to adopt the Australian ballot was doubt- 
less due totheembarrassing problem of negro suffrage. It is true 
that this very system might have been so used as to bar out illit- 
erate negroes. That fact might have commended the Australian 
ballot to the South, if it had not been for the large percentage of 
white illiteracy. It was desired to allow white illiterates to vote 
while excluding ignorant negroes. The Australian system did 
not lend itself to racial discrimination. So, for a time, the white 
illiterates were allowed to vote, while the negro vote was gotten 
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rid of by methods which were illegal, often violent, and exceedinziy 
harmful to white integrity, morality, and respect for the suffrage. 
The South yet suffers from the blunting of public sentiment as to 
the danger of dishonesty andfraudinelections. Happily, through 
the adoption of the constitutional amendments in the Southern 
States, the ignorant negro vote has been excluded by legal 
methods which have proved effective, and the political supremacy 
of the white race has been assured. The fear of negro suffrage 
10w affords no valid argument against giving the voters of all 
the Southern States the fairest possible form of ballot. If it is 
considered wise and right to continue the ballot in the hand of 
the illiterate white man, a form of the Australian ballot can be 
provided, similar to that used in New York State, which will 
place no undue obstacles in his way. Thus the advantages of 
ballot reform can be secured for allthe white voters, and the fair- 
ness and honesty of elections can be assured. Nor need there be 
any fear that the Australian ballot will be an ostacle to the po- 
litical solidarity of the South, if the South through conviction and 
principle desires to remain solid. The adoption of a good voting 
system would giveevery man a chance to express his conscientious 
conviction at the ballot box, free from coercion or intimidation, 
and would give him assurance that his vote would be truly re- 
corded and would exert its dueinfluence upon the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs. 

Just before retiring from office, Governor Glenn included a brief 
recommendation of the Australian ballot system in his last mes- 
sage to the North Carolina legislature. There were a number of 
favorable expressions of opinion in the press of the State. It is 
especially worthy of notice that Senator Elliott introduced into 
the upper house of the legislature at its recently adjourned session 
“An Act to Provide a Uniform Ballot for General Elections.” 
This was not a proposition to introduce the whole of the Aus- 
tralian ballot system. It simply provided for an official blanket 
ballot to be printed and distributed at public expense for use in 
all general elections. The ballot wasin practically the same form 
as that which has been described as used in the State of New 
York. None of the other features of the Australian system were 
included in the bill. While public opinion has not yet become 
sufficiently aroused to secure positive action, such bills as Senator 
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Elliott’s undoubtedly have an important educative effect. It is 
to be hoped that during the next two years the best citizens, irre- 
spective of party, will become actively interested in this needed 
reform. Then some forward action may be taken by the legisla- 
ture of 1911. It should certainly be acause for general regret that 
North Carolina is one of the States of the Union with the poorest 
election laws. Let the Australian ballot system be included in 
her program of progress! 








The Tariff and the Revenue* 


By D. A. ToMPKINS 
Formerly Member of the United States Industrial Commission 

The United States Congress is now in special session to prepare 
and enact a new tariff law to take the place of the Dingley Act 
which has been on the statute book since 1897. This important 
work is being done at a time of deficiency in the jsublic revenues. 
Hence it would seem that the character of the riew iegislation 
should be greatly influenced by the necessity of providing ade- 
quate funds to pay the expenses of the Government. Every year 
about a billion dollars must be raised for this purpose. Some of 
the principal items are: 





Lier Ati GC oociecnassacssssromstanciccungutannucmnsabeaaeaal $ 10,000,000 
PRCA x onicockccnessadsteaapsbonaieerse pa aces ene 40,000,000 
Military (Maintenance)...........sscccccccsescccoroscossscees 100,000,000 
Military (Prblic Waele) icsscccsicicccssoistscevsstnssvasinraee 110,000,000 
Navy (Masntiememnee asi isssiscinccvasssvcevsnssssecccomtamenes 120,000,000 
Navy ( Pabiitc Weems} 0. ncssccskccicpssssncerschittngtiockiiesin 10,000,000 
Postal S60 Ghee .iciceuscecntechiacsaeaae 220,000,000 
Interest on the public debt...............0cs.ceccsesseenseoees 20,000,000 
PCR QGOURB .civicsshsensscsinenaeneds pasptechuphabehanses taba beeeeleae 160,000,000 
Department of Agrictlture.........0sercesssersevsreassesnsese 10,000,000 
Mi gOR RRR ONG. o sssinesascsarcchiniceisikionicntemmnnoaeenase 200,000,000 

DORR kiiccesnssccsonvankasssienaincaibesentaaaaee $1,000,000,000 


The above are estimates in round numbers. The actual Gov- 
ernment estimate of expenditures necessary is $968,387,508.01. 
The Government exhibit of receipts is: 


Can tO0808. 2x0 0000000:103 cccnsssuabnsteninedeteisintinaipheaceianenmbabada $290,000,000 
Ferhermal ReWORRC.nccscsiscncsciiaicadensnveeciiaasiasanemaae 250,000,000 
aim CP TRO OUE.1vcnnns cctacsaensiscrtinbsatincidnnnasasniiaoes 62,000,000 
POmtal ossensrtsisionee ashsaesiiasanahhteedabiciiiteheesieninhaaeaaKa a 223,340,712 

TORE ccnecsrsccsticmaiiaisisann esta $825,340,712 


It will be observed that the Government, allowing something 





*This article was written by Mr. Tompkins before the Payne Bill was intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives.—THE EpiTors. 
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for Forest Reserves, isrunning about $160,000,000 short of meet- 
ing its expenses; therefore, if ever the man who believes in a tariff 
for revenue only is to have an opportunity to stand for his own 
tariff, now is the time for him to do it. Years and years ago I 
stated that the so-called “free trader’ and the so-called “high 
tariff people’ were at opposite extremes of the tariff question and 
both were wrong. I have divided the population of the United 
States upon this subject as follows: Free traders, ten per cent.; 
supporters of a tariff for revenue which incidentally protects, forty 
per cent.; supporters of a tariff for protection which incidentally 
raises the revenue, forty per cent.; prohibitory tariff men, ten per 
cent. 

It is the militant element of any cause which gets the following. 
The free traders and the stand-patters are both militant. It is 
they who divide the remainder of the people into two parts of 
forty per cent.each. If the two forty per cent. elements would 
only recognize the fact, they are really together on this question. 
The above figures show that the tariff for revenue men would be 
compelled to examine well into the tariff list with a view of getting 
more revenue. The tariff for protection men would have to look 
out to see that additional duties, in so far as it was possible, pro- 
tected home industries, and the honest tariff man would have to 
see that the home industry was no more than protected. At the 
outset we discover that free trade is impossible. We equally dis- 
cover that to lay tariff for revenue, entirely ignoring the pro- 
tection feature, would be the consummation of folly. Weequally 
observe that, where an industry does not need protection but has 
it, then all the protection makes opportunity for graft in that 
it gives the people of that industry the opportunity to agree 
upon prices and use the tariff to extort unnecessary amounts. Eu- 
rope has been put out of the competition, and the home industry 
instead of being protected is put in a position to tax the people 
by the excess tariff. 

We are not alone confronted at the present moment with the 
matter of revising the tariff to eliminate these dishonest, excess 
duties and to protect the industries of the country which need pro- 
tection, but we are also seriously confronted with the problem of 
revenue. It may be argued that lowering of some of the duties 
will increase revenue by the increased importation. We could 
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hardly expect more than twenty or thirty million increase from 
this source. We have seen that we need one hundred and sixty 
million. There might be twenty or thirty million more raised by 
increasing some of the duties. This would leave us one hundred 
to one hundred and twenty million still short. Therefore from 
the revenue point of view we at once see that the protective tariff 
is a policy necessary to the welfare of the American people. By 
means of it we are at the same time raising the largest part of 
the Government revenue, and we give in some cases wonderful 
additional values to our home manufactured products and to 
our home farm products. 

Let us take the one item of cotton. When there were no fac- 
tories in the Southeverybody produced cotton. The competition 
in its production was reallycut throat. Protection forces diver- 
sity of pursuits, and this in turn gives better values. The follow- 
ing table of values shows how we were getting along under a policy 
of agriculture alone as a pursuit. The production of cotton suc- 
ceeding the Civil War and the price of the same are indicated in 
round numbers in the following figures: 

In the first decade two and one-half million bales at 24 cents a 
pound yielded three hundred million dollars. 

In the second decade five million bales at 12 cents a pound 
yielded three hundred million dollars. 

In the third decade ten million bales at 6 cents a pound yielded 
three hundred million dollars. 

In the fourth decade ten million bales at 12 centsa pound yielded 
six hundred million dollars. 

Here we see the effect of the factory development from the third 
tothefourthdecade. Inthe first three decades, when there were no 
factories, the crop doubled every ten years and yielded precisely 
the same sum of money. Between the third and fourth decades, 
in the period in which the factory system made its appearance, 
the crop remained the same but the price doubled. The develop- 
ment of the cotton factory system in the South was done under 
a fair protective duty on coarse yarns and cloth. At the present 
time factories enough have been built in the South to consume 
about two million bales of cotton of the twelve millions made. 

The people who are engaged in these factories and other facto- 
ries have been drawn from the farms and out of the competition 
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in cotton production. By this economic change the farmer has 
been benefited not less than three hundred million dollars by the 
increased price received for his cotton crop alone. In addition to 
that the factory populations have given values aggregating at 
least one hundred million dollars to perishable farm products 
which formerly had no markets. 

If we assume that the protective tariff on the goods manufac- 
tured in the factories has been necessary to this economic change, 
then is there anyone who could deny that protection is a magni- 
ficent principle? Suppose that the tariff increased the price of the 
cotton goods by one cent a pound more than they would have 
cost if the cotton had been shipped to England and the goods 
brought back. This one cent a pound would not approximate 
in the aggregate the gain that the farmer makes on his whole 
crop. 

Protection is necessary to the public safety and the public wel- 
fare. It is necessary that a nation be well equipped with ships, 
ship yards, ship mechanics, sailors, seamen, that its people may 
be protected against invasion. It is equally necessary for a na- 
tion to have mechanics able to make guns for purposes of war, if 
war should become necessary, and factories to weave cloth to 
uniform its soldiers. The Southern people went through a war 
once in which by a previous economic policy they had none of these 
things. It was a country that had the most abundant and the 
best raw materials for uniforms in the world, which in normal 
times supplied the world with raw material for clothing, and yet 
whose soldiers went ragged because there were neither factories 
nor spinners nor weavers who could turn the raw material into 
cloth. Therefore the manufacturer is not necessarily the only 
beneficiary of a tariff for protection. On the contrary, I have 
shown that factory development has done more for the cotton 
farmer than for the manufacturer. I have also shown that the 
tariff may be used in ways to promote the publicsafety and make 
a strong nation, or it may be so used as to weaken a nation, but, 
after both these objects have been worked out, there is still not 
revenue enough to run the Government. Therefore we are con- 
fronted with the necessity of making some other application of 
the tariff which will bring the additional revenue, or of getting 
this revenue by some other means. 
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After having cut off all the graft tariff, and after having adjusted 
the tariff in such a way as will give the best protection to Ameri- 
can people and especially contribute to such development as to 
keep the Government freed from danger and invasion, it looks as 
though we must then lay a tariff on the whole of the present free 
list sufficient to make the shortage in revenue. There are two 
other ways of helping out the revenues; one of which might be 
used as supplemental. The Government might levy an income 
tax, and it might also levy an inheritance tax. For the present 
we will discuss the free list. 

By means of a fairly good tariff on the present free list we 
would be put in position to make reciprocity treaties on the ba- 
sis of taking off the tariff on any part of the present free list for 
any country which would do as much for us. In any case, it 
would make a better trading basis than to try to provide a 
change in the tariff laid for protection. A running business depend- 
ent upon a tariff would be more or less unsettled by the prob- 
ability of reciprocity treaties which changed the tariff materially. 
On the other hand, any tariff on the articles now on the free list 
might be readily changed without offense to anybody, and with 
great advantage, by means of reciprocity agreements. Our ag- 
ricultural implements, for example, might be put extensively into 
South America if we could make a reciprocity treaty based upon 
taking off a tariff on coffee, provided that country would take off 
a tariff on agricultural implements. 

An income tax is not apopular measure. There are many who 
believe that it is not a fair measure. A tax on inheritance would 
be much more reasonable. A living man’s income is often very 
much mixed and is difficult to ascertain. An income tax would 
be an interference with the activities of the country. On the 
other hand an inheritance tax may be well defined. 

It would seem as though the tariff revision should be made 
along the following lines: 

(1) We should allow for protection the difference in cost be- 
tween European and American manufacture plus a fair profit. 
Everything in excess of this should be cut off. 

(2) We should lay a tariff which would be at the same time 
for protection and for revenue in such a way that it would not 
only benefit the industry protected, but, by indirection, reach the 
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largest number of people for their advantage, as the factory sys- 
tem in the South has reflected advantage to the cotton farmer by 
doubling the price of his cotton over and above what it was ten 
years ago. 

(3) We should put an ad valorem duty on each article of the 
whole free list, and then make trading arrangements with other 
countries based upon a reduction or a total abolition of the duty 
on certain articles in exchange for equal favors given to us. 

(4) Levy an inheritance tax for revenue. By these various 
means we might raise the revenue for the Government in the fol- 
lowing ways: 


Customs (from tariffs for protection)................ ¢$ 300,000,000 
Customs (from tariffs for revenue only)............... 125,000,000 
MUR SN oo oa rascsbscasscvnssasissoveienssactaxens 250,000,000 
DN 505 cs ctskasxcbsids cad Wahcseascessvninlncicesciata sens 50,000,000 
0 REA ES OL RAED 225,000,000 
POM TE Git SIMI occas ccicesccccascsscceesiccesoconce 50,000,000 

RN ee $1,000,000,000 


This much revenue seems necessary to run the Government. 

There are those who think that the Government is extrava- 
gantly run, but by every economy that could be conceived the 
amount could not possibly be reduced more than a hundred mil- 
lion dollars. On the present basis we want a lot of things that it 
would seem economic to have, but we are forbidden by the condi- 
tions of the Treasury. There are many cities whose people think 
they ought to have a post-office building, and generally speaking 
they think right about it. None doubts that we ought to havea 
national forest reserve system, but we don’t get any, and the 
reason assigned is the necessity for economy. 

The changes above proposed in the manner of laying tariffs 
should be by all means intelligently carried out. Forthis purpose 
I have for years advocated a tariff commission, having semi-judi- 
cial powers and charged with the duty of investigating every 
phase of the tariff that comes up. Such a commission could dis- 
cover where tariff was in excess and intelligently recommend its 
reduction or abolition. Such a commission could learn where 
tariffs were too low and raise them. It could study commercial 
relations between this country and all foreign countries and 
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make trade agreements based upon reductions within certain 
limits, especially of the tariffs laid for revenue only. Such a com- 
mission would need a large corps of experts in the different 
departments. Of course the inheritance tax would probably not 
be put under the commission at all. Thus we should raise the 
revenue necessary to run the Government. We should eliminate 
all dishonest tariffs altogether. We should give ample protection 
to the industries of the country which needed protection. We 
should have the tariff subject up all the time and yet never all at 
one time, but only a few cases at once; so we shuld save the 
country from the general disturbance that comes from the present 
method about once every ten years. 








The Essays of Samuel McChord Crothers* 


By Epwarp K. GraHnamM 
Professor of English Literature in the University of North Carolina 

The appearance of a third volume of essays by Dr. Crothers is 
a pleasurable rather than a significant event. It wrestles with 
no bristling, new doctrines, teaches no psychic attitudes, and 
does not assert any right to a place among the “books that have 
helped” somebody. Along with ‘“‘The Gentle Reader,” and “The 
Pardoner’s Wallet,” “The Christmas Fire’ will unobtrusively 
find a place in that Standard Library of Pleasant Books that 
someone has suggested willone day delight the world in auniform 
collection. 

Admission into this library will not be determined wholly by 
content. Lamb will be welcomed, but Carlyle must stay out, and 
Lamb will be welcomed partly for the very reason that Carlyle 
would kick him out of the conventional standard library. He 
lacked the harrowing “‘somewhat” mood that Carlyle declared 
always essential. “His speech has not an opinion in it, or a 
fact,” said Carlyle, “that you can thank him for.” (“A more 
pitiful, rickety . . . Tom-fool I do not know,” he also said). 

But perhapsthis mood of high seriousness has been rather over 
assertive in English literature. Criticism of life is understood in 
a too strictly pedagogical sense, 

“‘a rod 
To check the erring and reprove.”’ 
High seriousness is all well enough in its way, but it is precisely 
the mood that one does not find in some of what are most 
assuredly the best parts of Chaucer and Shakspere, and in Izaak 
Walton and Goldsmith—God rest their genial souls in peace!-—and 
in ahundred others, who not only had the gift of wisdom, but the 
final gift of graciously imparting it. Pleasantness is not to be 
always patronized as “mere pleasantness.” It, too, has its uni- 
versal values. ‘We have the right to ask of our poets to be 
pleasant companions when they discourse on the highest themes.” 





*The Gentle Reader, The Pardoner’s Wallet, The Christmas Fire. (Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company). 
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Let youth struggle up difficult steeps with its banners of strange 
device, and let reformers glorify their grimy fight in “the smoke 
and stir of thisdim spot;” there are those that like their literature 
that way, and it is a good way, but let them not talk down to 
the Standard Library of Pleasant Books. Let them remember that 
serenity has always been a characteristic of the countenance of 
truth. It is just this mood in her, that Solomon, in his succinct 
comments on wisdom, emphasizes: ‘‘Her ways are ways of pleas- 
antness, and all her paths are peace.” 

It is important that Dr. Crothers has wise things to say, but 
it is more important that he says them in the ways of pleasant- 
ness. His essaysare criticisms of life; but their chief contribution 
is not their content, it is their illuminating and interpreting point 
of view. The titles of the volumes are fairly suggestive of what 
this is. 

Mr. Crothers is first of all “‘a gentle reader,” and aconsiderable 
portion of his essaysis devoted to pleasant talk about books and 
reading. In his first book he discusses among other topics: The 
Gentle Reader, The Enjoyment of Poetry, The Mission of Humor, 
That History Should Be Readable, Some Honorable Points of Ig- 
norance and Quixotism. All ofthese he converses about in the spirit 
of gentle culture that marks the old fashioned bookman of plates 
and stalls. In his second volume he talks about life rather than 
books, and treats of “‘aspects of human nature which, while open 
to friendly criticism, are excusable.’’ He is the gentle reader 
still—a “‘gentle reader’’ is no variable!—but he is more directly 
the critic of his fellows, and assumes the garbof a sort of idealized 
Pardoner, with such themes as The Unseasonable Virtues, Preju- 
dices, The Cruelty of Good People. The third volume is smaller 
than either of the others, containing three essays on Christmas, 
one on Being a Doctrinaire, and one on The Ignominy of Being 
Grown Up. The spirit is the same whether he is talking of books 
or of people, a spirit of large and sympathetic leisure, of spiritual 
mellowness and fruitfulness. 

Such a manner does not lend itself to quotation. One cannot 
quote a mood. The atmosphere of the gentle reader’s library is 
not a subject for analysis by sample. The air is tempered toa 
comfortable warmth, that is enough; and, drop in when you will, 
an agreeable companion and a stimulating conversation await 
you. 
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“The nature of each individual,” says Dr. Crothers, “thas its point 
of moral saturation. When this point is reached, it is of no use to 
continue exhortation or rebuke on any kind of didactic effort. 
Even the finest quality of righteous indignation will no longer 
soak in. With me the point of moral saturation comes when I 
attend more meetings of a reformatory and denunciatory charac- 
ter than natureintended me to profit by. If they are well distrib- 
uted in point of time, I can take in a considerable number of good 
causes and earnestly reprobate an equal number of crying evils. 
But there is a certain monotony of rebuke which I am sure is not 
beneficial to persons of my disposition. That some things are 
wrong I admit, but when I am peremptorily ordered to believe 
that everything is wrong, it arouses in me a certain obstinacy of 
contradiction. I might be led to such a belief, but I will not be 
driven to it. I rebelagainst those censors of manners and morals 
who treat all human imperfectness with equal rigor. To relax 
even for an instant the righteous frown over the things that are 
going wrong, into an indulgent smile at the things that are not 
nearly so bad as they seem, is in their eyes nothing less than com- 
pounding a felony. If they allow proper intervals between pro- 
tests so that the conscience could cool down, all would be well. 
But this is just what they will not allow. The wheels must go 
round without intermission until progress is stopped by the dis- 
agreeable accident of ‘a hot box.’ 

“You remember, after Mrs. Proudie had given her guests a severe 
lesson in social ethics, the Signora asked in her hearing,— 

“Ts she always like this ?’ 

“«*VYes—always, madam,’ said Mrs. Proudie, returning, ‘always 
the same—always equally adverse to impropriety of conduct of 
every description.’ 

“Mrs. Proudie was an excellent woman according to her light, 
yet Barchester would have been a happier place tc live in had 
her light been less constant. A little flicker now and then, a mo- 
mentary relief from the glare, would have been appreciated.” 

Dr. Crothers has an essay on ‘The Mission of Humor” that is 
a continuous illustration of humor, although init he does not tell 
ajoke. He is too genuine a humorist for that. ‘“Ostentatious 
jocosity,” he says, is not to his liking. Humor with him is not a 
crackling jest, it is a profoundly pleasant and illuminating way 
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of looking at life. Erasmus, he notes, described a sort of humor 
the characteristics of which are good temper, insight into human 
nature, a certain reserve, and a gentle irony that makes the 
praise of folly not unpleasing to the wise. This grateful sort of 
humor Dr. Crothers has, and not the fantastic whimsies that are 
the by-products of seriousness. He has not the full freighted 
weight of opinion that one meets in the essays of Mr. A. C. Ben- 
son, nor the crisp modernity of Mr. E. S. Martin, nor the restless 
brilliancy of the paradoxical Mr. Chesterton. His richly genial 
temper is as unique in the present essay as the similar temper of 
Mr. William De Morgan is in present fiction. 

Contemporary essayists make epigrammatic glitter a leading 
characteristic of their form, and the conception is not wholly 
contemporary. De Quincey affirms: “An essayist should make 
every sentence sparkle . The narrow limit within which 
the essayist works demands superior merit in the performance.” 
Superior merit meant to him intellectual artistry. But there is— 
at least with some of the best of present essayists—an irritating 
monotony of verbal brilliance. Frosted globes would better 
serve the purposes of illumination; oneasks for alittle more sweet- 
ness and a little less light. Paradoxes cease to stimulate the 
nervous organism,—Chestertonics leave us after awhile dull and 
listless, and we gratefully fall back upon the herb called hearts- 
ease. 

[his is as much as to say that we seek the healing spirit of 
literature rather than wit or knowledge. “Literary values,” says 
Dr. Crothers, “‘inhere not in things or even in ideas, but in per- 
sons. There are some rare spirits that have imparted themselves 
to their words. The book then becomes a person and reading 
comes to be a kind of conversation. The reader is not passive, 
as if he were listening to a lecture on The Ethics of the Baby- 
lonians, he is sitting by his fireside and old friends drop in on 
him.’’ Where literary values really inhere, it is a dificult matter 
to say, but the portion of literature that all lovers of books hold 
most dear is that made up of the books that have become per- 
sons. The essays of Dr. Crothers belong to this class. The domi- 
nating mood is their essential friendliness, and the person is the 
right sort! He has the delicacy of feeling, the charm of manner, 
the gentle culture, the kindly communicative warmth that make 
our friends and our books our only intimate delights. 








The Freedmen’s Bureau in North Carolina* 


By J. G. de RouLtnac HAMILTON 


Alumni Professor of History in the University of North Carolina 
III. Epucation. 


Probably in the mind of the commissioner of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, the most important duty intrusted to that organization 
was the education of the freedmen. Work in this field had been 
commenced in New Bern in 1862 by Vincent Colyer, of Massachu- 
setts, and had been extended later by various religious denomina- 
tions and benevolent associations. When the bureau undertook 
the relief of the destitute, these organizations devoted practically 
their whole attention to education. 

The act for the establishment of the bureau made no provision 
for negro education, and, therefore, for the first year it did littlein 
the way of educational work. Some assistance, however, was 
given to the charitable organizations just mentioned. Colonel 
Whittlesey in his address had held out to the freedmen a promise 
of education, and on July 15th he gave assurance that schools 
and teachers would be protected by the bureau, and he directed 
all officials to exercise supervision of the schools.t A short time 
later Rev. F. A. Fiske, a native of Massachusetts, was made 
superintendent of education, and preparations were made for a 
vigorous educational campaign. Buildings were assigned by the 
bureau for the use of the schools, but the enforced surrender of the 
property of pardoned owners made this assistance of a temporary 
nature only. But by the provisions of the second bureau act, 
authority was given for increased educational activity, and the 
commissioner was empowered to supply buildings and furnish 
protection for the schools. More important still, a considerable 
sum was appropriated for educational work, and this was 
increased by later acts.§ 


*Continued from the January number of the QUARTERLY. 

+The following were the most important of these organizations: The New 
England Freedmen’s Relief Association, New York National Freedmen’s Relief 
Association, American Missionary Association, Friends’ Freedmen’s Aid Asso- 
ciation, Freedmen’s Commission, the Protestant Episcopal Church, and the 
Presbyterian General Assembly. 

tHo. Ex. Docs., No. 70, 1st Sess. 39th Cong., p. 4. 

§Statutes at Large, XIV., 173, 434. 
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In North Carolina the number of schools receiving assistance 
fluctuated, but a steady increase is to be noticed from year to 
year. On October 1st, 1865, there were 63 such schools in 
operation with 85 teachers and 5,624 scholars. July 1st, 1869; 
there were 431 schools with 439 teachers and 20,227 scholars.* 
The majority of the teachers were white, and nearly all of them, 
both white and colored, were from the North. Transportation 
to and from the North was furnished by the bureau for a time in 
order to encourage teachers to come South, but the supply was 
limited and the need of institutions for the training of colored 
teachers was soon recognized, and substantial aid was given such 
institutions as St. Augustine’s School in Raleigh and Biddle 
Memorial Institute in Charlotte.t+ 

As might be expected no figures are available as to the amount 
spent by the bureau for educational work in North Carolina, 
but the following facts may throw some light upon the subject. 
From January to June, 1867, the bureau spent $5,525.85.¢ In 
1869 and 1870 about $35,000 was spent yearly.§ The expendi- 
ture in 1869 was $1,700 monthly for support alone.|| Here, as 
in other departments of the bureau, existed opportunity for 
fraud, which, in consequence, was by no means unknown.{ By 
this time the public school system of the State, as re-established 
by the convention of 1868, had gone into operation. Public and 
private schools included, there were in the State 347 schools for 
colored people, employing 372 teachers and having in attendance 
23,419 pupils.° 

All concerned with educational work among the negroes bore 





*The following table shows the increase from time to time: 


TIME SCHOOLS TZACHERS PUPILS 
October 1, 1865...... e scinstiigeailibaiia tetas: —: 85 5,624 
Mena y Fh, BD cccacicannnntsidicicisibiliciedie 88 119 8,506 
SRST F,,, TO cictstscrcinsenstincaaaal 119 154 11,314 
Cte DB, BOO ccissinnscssetccieitnacedenea, ee 68 3,493 
March 1, 1867..... onus snetigdliceininiabagaideiiieiin aa 173 11,102 
oe R.A Ne 158 7,897 
A susiisandiaianiaplantpistineaias ae 339 16,435 
Bilir 1, SOOD..ccncissnceontesnln 431 439 20,227 


+Now Biddle University. Both these institutions are still in existence and 
are doing a useful work among the negroes. 
tHo. Ex. Docs., No. 1, 2d Sess. 42d Cong., p. 653. 
§N. C. Leg. Docs., 1870-71, No. 6, p. 315. 
Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction for 186-, p. 26. 
q{N. C. Leg., Docs., 1870-71, No. 6, p. 269. 
oN. C. Leg., Docs., 1870-71, No. 6, p. 280. 
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testimony to the eagerness’ with which they sought knowledge, 
and high hopes were entertained of the result.* Such an eager- 
ness was to be expected, for the freedmen, naturally imitative, 
were striving for everything which seemed an attribute of free- 
dom, and the teachers never lost an opportunity of telling them 
of the new life which education, as they said, would open up to 
them. No thought apparently was given to real conditions to 
be faced, and, to the average freedman, a smattering of education 
meant freedom from all toil thenceforth. The trouble with the 
whole plan was the one which has hampered progress ever since. 
It opened no new field for the activities of the negro, and, in far 
too many instances, entirely unfitted him for the sphere for 
which his circumstances as well as his nature and capabilities 
best prepared him. At best the education given was, as might 
be expected, of a merely superficial kind and would have been 
insufficient under the most favorable circumstances. Upon the 
negro it was in most cases productive of little if any good. 

Much complaint was made of opposition to negroeducation on 
the part of the native whites. This was in great part due to the 
bureau and to the teachers in the schools. From the beginning 
there was opposition among the lowerelement and a general dis- 
belief among all classes that much good would result from the 
attempt to educate the freedmen, but among the influential and 
thinking people of the State there was no hostility, and it was 
favored by them rather than otherwise, provided that they were 
not taxed to pay forit. It was the fault of the bureau that this 
class was not actively enlisted in the cause of colored education. 
It was also constantly charged, and with truth, that the negro 
school houses were often burned by white people, but it was not 





*The following isa typical account of school work among the negroes, pathetic 
in its utter misunderstanding on the part of both teacher and taught of the 
realities which had to be faced: 

“The benefits of education are opened to old and young, and it is noinfrequent 
occurrence to witness, in the same rooms and pursuing the same studies, the 
chiid and the parent—youth and gray hairs, all eagerly grasping for that which 
obtained, they are intellectually regenerated and are then prepared to enter the 
new career of life so long a sealed path to them. 

‘“*As an evidence of the great interest manifested for acquiring knowledge, an 
instance, probably never before equalled in the history of education, is to be 
found in one of the schools of this State, where side by side sit representatives of 
four generations in a direct line, viz.: a child six years old, her mother, grand- 
mother, and great grandmother, the latter over seventy-five years of age. All 
commenced their alphabet together, and now each can read the Bible fluently.” 
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generally recognized that the true explanation of these demon- 
strations of hostility was that they were directed not against the 
schools, but against the Union League, which, in many cases, 
used the school houses for meetings. The school house thus 
became the center of political activity among the negroes, to say 
nothing of its being also the source of much violence and crime. 

But the explanation of the hostility which later developed 
towards colored education, as carried on under the auspices of 
the bureau, is easily to be found. With a due appreciation of the 
courage, devotion, and often of the self-sacrifice of the teachers 
from the North, one is still forced to the conclusion that, as aclass, 
they lacked moderation, tact, knowledge of the real condition 
and needs of the negro, and, in far too many cases, that most 
priceless possession, common sense. They were free in their 
criticism of the South and frank in expression of their dislike for 
Southern people. They were indiscreet in public speeches and 
persistently sought to antagonize the negroes against the white 
people of the South. They interfered with labor, particularly 
by influencing house servants so as to create discontent with 
their surroundings, and with this, they encouraged, directly or 
indirectly, insolence to employers. They lived often on terms of 
absolute equality with the negroes and complained that they 
were not received socially. Finally, in some instances, they were 
of bad character.* These things were nearly all matters within 
their own discretion. They were not crimes, but simply mistakes 
fatal to any manifestation of sympathy on the part of the 
majority of the white people of the State. They are stated, not 
as accusations, but only by way of explanation of the feeling 
towards bureau education. And so was lost the valuable ally 
that the white people of the State would have proved. 

After all, however, the main objection to the school work was 
not this phase of it, but the growing dislike for the bureau, the 
distrust of its methods, the coming of the negro into politics, and 
the apparent effect of the so-called education upon him. In the 
face of all these things it is not remarkable that bitter prejudice 
should have been aroused among the white people. In addition, 
there was a strong feeling that the North, having freed the slaves 





*Ho. Ex. Docs., No. 120, 1st Sess. 39th Cong.,p. 37. This statement is made 
upon the additional authority of information from many persons of entire 
reliability. 
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and deprived the South of the power to settle the future relations 
of the two races, was thereby charged with their education. 
Consequently by 1868 the prevailing attitude was one of indiffer- 
ence, varied in many cases by violent hostility. 

The statement is constantly made that the bureau began the 
public school system in the South. Whatever it did in other 
States, and it is by no means clear that any are indebted to it to 
any great extent,” this was not the case in North Carolina and 
any statement of the kind displays only ignorance on the part of 
the author.+ No direct influence of the bureau affected the pro- 
vision for publiceducation in the constitution of 1868. Theformer 
constitution also contained such a provision and, had the bureau 
never existed, it would still be found there. The State had long 
been committed to public education. 

In a final estimate of the educational work of the bureau, great 
praise must be given for the zeal and activity with which it was 
carried on. The great defects of the system were, as elsewhere 
in the bureau, largely the result of ignorance and inefficiency. 
Owing to this it is doubtful if the negroes received directly from 
the bureau much permanent benefit. Certainly, so far as con- 
cerned the attitude of the white people of the State towards 
negro education, it was productive of direct injury from which 
recovery was very slow, if indeed it has ever come. 

IV. GENERAL CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE OF THE BUREAU. 


No more difficult task can confront the historical investigator 
than an attempt to form a just estimate of the work, character, 
and general influence of the Freedmen’s Bureau. Possibly no 
agency of Reconstruction excited more prejudice among the white 
people of the South regardless of political opinions; probably 
none more justly deserved criticism and condemnation. That it 
accomplished much good is undeniable, but that it was of un- 





*Peirce, The Freedmen’s Bureau, pp. 85-86. 

+General Howard in his Autobiography, p. 338, asserts: “It is a wonderful 
thing to recall that North Carolina had never had before that time a free school 
system even for white pupils, and there was then no publication in the State 
devoted to popular education. The death of slavery unfolded the wings of 
knowledge for both black and white to brighten all the future of the ‘Old North 
State.’”’ 

From 1840 to 1865 North Carolina had a system of common schools in oper- 
ation, with Calvin H. Wiley as Superintendent of Public Instruction, and about 
$255,000 were expended yearly for their support. In 1860 there were 2,854 
schools, 2,164 licensed teachers, and 135,479 pupils. 
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mixed benefit, or probably even that it accomplished more for the 
benefit than for the injury of either race, is adelusion, carefully fos- 
tered by its own officers and accepted only by an over-credulous 
portion of the public mainly in one section of the country and 
that the one knowing least about actual conditions in the South. 

A summary of its work in North Carolina will show its best 
and its worst features. As hasbeen seen, four objects were stated 
by Colonel Whittlesey when he took charge, (1) the relief of the 
destitute, (2) protection of the freedmen, (3) assistance of the 
freedmen in obtaining employment, and (4) education. Regarding 
the first, it is found that great relief was furnished by the bureau 
during its operations and that hundreds and probably thousands 
were thus kept from sufferingand starvation. And yet it is clear 
that it encouraged dependence on the part of freedmen, was a 
cause of considerable confusion in labor matters upon which the 
prosperity of both races rested, and gave opportunity for extrava- 
gance and fraud on the part of the agents. In this connection 
mention must be made of the scandalin bureau affairs in the State 
in 1866. 

In the spring of that year, in response to orders from the Presi- 
dent, General James B. Steedman and General J. S. Fullerton 
made a tour of the South for the purpose of investigating the 
work and administration of the bureau. Their report inrelation 
to bureau affairs in North Carolina was a most severe indictment 
of many of its officials, including Colonel Whittlesey.* They 
reported that feeling in the State against the bureau was most 
intense and general and was probably due to the misconduct of 
its officers, many of whom were working plantations, running 
sawmills, and, with all the advantages which their position gave 
them, in many other ways coming into direct business com- 
petition with citizens employing colored labor. Complaint was 
also made of the arbitrary methods of the officials and of their 
ignorance and disregard of local laws and customs. Colonel 
Whittlesey was accused of making a false report to them in re- 
gard to the matters referred to, and also of being engaged in 
farming in Pitt county. Similiar charges were made against Cap- 
tain F. A. Seeley, superintendent of the eastern district. Captain 
Isaac Rosekrans was accused of theft, as was G. O. Glavis, an 





*The report is to be found in the Sentinel of May 3d, 1866. 
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army chaplain and superintendent of the central district. Charges 
of cruelty and extortion were made against one Fitz, assistant 
superintendent of the Trent River settlement, opposite New Bern. 
The charge was made that Captain Horace James, formerly su- 
perintendent of the eastern district, with an employee, had killed 
a negro convict without any action being taken against them. 
Other officials were charged with various offenses. Major Clin- 
ton A. Cilley, superintendent of the western district, was men- 
tioned as a bright exception and was highly commended.* Ve- 
hement denials were made by those accused, and it was later 
clearly shown that the examination had been very hasty and 
inadequate and that many errors had been made.+ It is also 
true that the inspectors had been sent for the purpose of gather- 
ing damaging evidence against the bureau to use as proof of the 
charges Johnson had made in his veto of the second bureau act, 
and that, on this account, their report must be taken with a 
grain of salt. But it is also evident that far too much of it was 
true.t 

General Howard took the ground that the connection of bureau 
officials with industry was beneficial and that he had encouraged 
it. He further made the astonishing statement thatevery accusa- 


*Major Cilley was a Democrat and not at all popular with his colleagues of 
the bureau. 

+Ho. Ex. Docs., No. 123, 1st Sess. 39th Cong. 

tThe following is an extract from the report, which gives an idea of the 
methods of some of the bureau officials: 

“In one of our interviews with the freedmen at New Bern, some of them who 
were employed in the commissarydepartment of the bureau, stated that rations 
in bulk had been taken from the supply warehouse at unusual hours, before the 
doors were opened for the transaction of business, and hauled off in carts and 
wagons, and that on one occasion they had followed a cart containing four 
barrels of pork, to see if it went to the freedmen’s ration-house. They ascer- 
tained that it did not. We investigated the case. Captain Rosekrans stated 
that he knew nothing aboutit. His brother, a citizen, whom he has employed 
to act as commissary sergeant, stated that the four barrels alluded to were 
ordered by himself to be taken from the store-house to the building from which 
rations are issued to the freedmen, but that the driver of the cart had made a 
mistake and took the pork to the wrong place, a provision store kept by Mr. 
P. Merlin, and immediately upon discovering the mistake he had it rectified and 
the pork returned to the store-house. Afterwards we called upon Mr. Merlin, 
who stated that at about the time Mr. Rosekrans said that the pork had been 
sent by mistake to his store, he borrowed four barrels of pork from Captain 
Rosekrans, which he had not yet returned. He also stated that Captain Rose- 
krans on that day, and after his examination before us, called at his store and 
requested him to return the four barrels of pork immediately.’’ Ho. Ex. Docs., 
No. 120, 1st Sess. 39th Cong., p. 68, 
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tion against the bureau or against its officials was false.* Opin- 
ion in the State was divided on the question of the connection 
of bureau officials with agriculture, but, among other papers, the 
Sentinel took the ground that nothing could be said against it. 
But, on May 21st, General Howard prohibited bureau officials 
from engaging in business. General F. D. Sewall was also sent 
by General Howard to inspect and report on the condition and 
work of the bureau in the State. His report shows utter care- 
lessness on the part of the officials, but he praised the institution 
in no uncertain terms, more than seems deserved from his own 
statements of fact, which were as biased in favor of the bureau 
as those of Generals Steedman and Fullerton had been against it.+ 

Colonel Whittlesey at first said that he had no time to answer 
such charges, but both time and opportunity were given him, for 
the President on May 16th directed the arrest and trial by court 
martial of all the accused, including such citizens as were in busi- 
ness partnerships with bureau officials. Few were convicted, 
but suspicion of the bureau remained, and with cause.§ General 
Howard was directed by the court martial to censure Colonel 
Whittlesey, but said the direction to censure was sufficient, and, 
refusing to obey the order, recalled him at once to Washington 
where he was given duties at bureau headquarters. No stain 
whatever attaches to Colonel Whittlesey’s name, and, during his 
whole administration, he acted as fairly and impartially as his 
bias for the negro would allow him. 

In the matter of protection of the freedmen, the bureau ren- 
dered a substantial service to the cause of justice to the negro, 
but here again another side, not so favorable, appears. Injus- 
tice to the white people was common, and a false idea of freedom 
and of their position was instilled into the minds of the freedmen 
to their later detriment. 

Little can be said in criticism of the bureau’s assistance to the 





*Howard to Rev. George Whipple, Standard, May 23d, 1866. 

tHo. Ex. Docs., No. 120, 1st Sess. 39th Cong., pp. 31-39. 

tThe author has been unable to obtain the result of all these trials. Glavis 
was convicted on several counts and was dismissed from the service Nation, 
December 20th, 1866. 

§George O. Sanderson, of Massachusetts, for two years superintendent of the 
colony at Roanoke Island, testified before the Reconstruction Committee that 
many agents in North Carolina were corrupt. At Roanoke Island, he said, a 
regular trade was carried on inGovernment supplies. Ho. Reports,No. 30, 1st 
Sess. 39th Cong., pp. 179-180. 
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freedmen in securing employment, except that it encouraged de- 
pendence and that, through its operations, the negroes were led 
to distrust the Southern whites.* If the charge before mentioned 
in this connection is true, the case is presented in a much worse 
light. 

Finally, in its educational activities, the bureau was of con- 
siderable assistance in encouraging negro education, but, even in 





this regard, it held out false hopes to the negroes, gave encourage- 
ment to false educational ideals which have not yet been entirely 
replaced by sound ones, and through fanaticism and lack of tact 

made many enemies for negro education in general. 

Apart from the direct objects of the bureau, it was active in a 
way that created the most intense hostility on the part of the 
white people. As early as September, 1865, its agents were busy- 
ing themselves in a political way and preparing for the organi- 
zation of the freedmen. This activity increased as time passed, 
and in 1867 the bureau agents were among the most active in 
extending the organization of the Union League and in arousing 
the negroes to political activity. An example of bureau methods 
was seen in Raleigh in 1867, when Dr. H. C. Vogell, a surgeon and 
bureau agent, issued a circular to the colored people advising 
them to deal with certain merchants, presumably those favoring 
the Reconstruction policy then in operation.+ Opinions may and 
do vary as to the correct view of the Reconstruction measures, 
but there can be but one opinion of such an action as this. Pollit- 
ical activity, particularly of the sort that strove to array race 
against race, was not the true policy, or even a defensible one, for 
the bureau. When it had come to this, it had outlived its use- 
fulness and it was a good thing for black and white when it 
ceased to exist.t 

That the faults of the bureau were in the main due to the char- 
acter of its officials is proved by the fact that, where the agents 
were men of character and ability, the bureau was an influence 





*On October 12th, 1865, when General Howard visited Raleigh, a public meet- 
ing was held. Among the speakers, two in particular condemned the bureau 
as a bad influence in labor matters. These were Edwin G. Reade, president of 
the convention of 1865, and Alfred Dockery, a member of the same body, both 
inclining already to the Republican party and both later to become Radicals. 
Standard, Oct. 13th, 1865. 

+Western Democrat, November 12th, 1867. 

tMajor H. C. Lawrence, a bureau agent, in his testimony before the Recon- 
struction Committee, said that the bureau was no longer needed. 
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for good. This was true in a marked degree in Raleigh, Char- 
lotte, Tarboro, and Salisbury.* But these were exceptional cases, 
and in general the officers were to be distinguished for ignorance 
and inefficiency. 

Prejudice,t often without a reasonable basis, existed towards 
the bureau from the autumn of 1865, and, though ata later period 
than that its services were often requested,t by January Ist, 
1869, it had become utterly hateful to the great majority of the 
white people of the State, who witnessed its demise without regret 
and with no respect for the departed. 





*Colonel J. V. Bomford in Raleigh, Captain John C. Barnett in Charlotte, and 
Major Clinton A. Cilley in Salisbury, were popular with both blacks and whites, 
and there was but little friction between the races while they were in charge. 

+As an example of the attitude of the press, the following extract from the 
New Bern Commercial of May, 1866, is quoted: 

“The Freedmen’s Bureau is an institution of doubtful utility and needs all 
proper investigation. It most certainly has a very bad reputation generally, 
whether deserved or not, and, if half that is reported of it be true, the sooner it 
is locked and laid aside, the better.’’ 

tin a number of instances the assistance of the bureau was asked by the State 
or county governments for the suppression of violence on the part of the negroes. 











The Services of Commissary James Blair to 
the Colony of Virginia 


By Paut Micou 
Fellow in History in the University of Virginia 

There are many chapters in our early colonial history which, 
in the quaint style of the documents and letters of that day, read 
like a novel. The difficulties and dangers of the period were well 
calculated to engender strong and noble men, yet the pages of the 
chronicles are not free from the petty spites and stronger hatreds 
which give a certain littleness to human character. Such a 
situation was especially true in the life of Commissary James 
Blair of Virginia, whose lofty character is offset by the evil na- 
tures of some of the royal governors with whom he came in sharp 
conflict. Great as were his contributions to the civil life of his 
day, he is better known to us as the founder of William and Mary 
College. The stern old man is an interesting study, for around 
him are grouped many of the characters of early Virginia. 

James Blair was born in Scotland in the year 1656, almost half 
a century after the founding of Jamestown Colony. Little is 
known of his early life, except that he went to the schools of Ed- 
inburgh, and in 1673 took his degree of Master of Arts from the 
University of the city. He served with “diligence, care, and 
gravity” as rector of Cranston Parish, but in the latter part of 
the reign of Charles II., he came to the metropolis of England, 
where he met Dr. Compton, the Bishop of London. The Bishop 
was greatly impressed with “the energy and zeal of Blair,” and 
persuaded him to go as a missionary to the struggling colony of 
Virginia. 

No country ever had greater need of a minister of Blair’s char- 
acter and qualifications than Virginia. The condition of the 
clergy was not attractive to the better ministers of England. 
The vestries elected their pastors for one year only—a popular 
control which seemed unbearable to the aristocratic clergy of 
England, accustomed as they were to life tenure of their parishes. 
The inadequate salaries were hard to collect, and the fact that 
they were paid in tobacco led at this time, as well as later, to 
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many a conflict between clergy and vestries. The governor, as 
the King’s Ordinary, had the power to induct the ministers into 
their parishes on presentation by the vestry, or after six months’ 
time had elapsed to induct them of his own accord. The vestries 
rarely presented the pastors, for fear of restriction on their 
power, and the governors through lack of interest or prejudice 
did not insist on induction; hence the clerical office was robbed of 
much of its dignity. The work of aparish which included a num- 
ber of large Virginia plantations was very different in degree and 
kind from that required in a small parish in England. Further- 
more, many of the Virginia clergy, free from restraint and rebuke, 
had begun to lead lives of profanity, drunkenness, and sometimes 
ofimmorality. The reports which reached England were exag- 
gerated, and of such a character as to make an English minister 
think twice before casting in his lot with the colony. There was 
no bishop for America, and except for the commissaries no one 
who had power to discipline the clergy. Thescarcity of the clergy 
was so great that deposition from office wasrarely administered. 
The colony of Virginia was under the ecclesiastical control of the 
Bishop of London, who, though he strove to help the colony, 
never visited America. Thus, those who desired confirmation or 
ordination to the priesthood had to make a dangerous voy- 
age of three thousand miles to obtain them. We can hardly 
realize the spiritual destitution which resulted from such a state 
of affairs. 

Blair sailed for Virginia in 1685, and became minister of Hen- 
rico Parish. Nine years later he moved to Jamestown, in order 
to be nearer Middle Plantation, where he was planning to found 
the college which afterwards became known as William and Mary 
College. For sixteen years he was the beloved pastor of James- 
town church, and he found it difficult to tear himself away when, 
in 1710, he was called to Bruton Parish, Williamsburg. Several 
reasons made the change advisable; the college was located in this 
town, and here also the governor had moved in 1700, when 
Jamestown was injured by fire. It was testified of him that “the 
was much belov’d & respected, & especially in his own parish & 
among his nearest neighbors, who knew him best.” As apreacher, 
Blair was far above the average of his associates in the colony, 
and was best known to later generations by “Our Savior’s Di- 
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vine Sermons on the Mount,’ of which two editions of four vol- 
umes passed through the London press. 

The Bishop of London appointed Blair Commissary in 1689, 
“a very weighty and creditable post, the highest office in the 
church” in Virginia. From what has been said above, it can be 
seen that the position was no light one. He had to visit the 
scattered parishes, and by correcting the clergy to keep them 
orderly; he called conventions, and presided at the trials of the 
clergy, pronouncing sentence when necessary. Many difficulties 
militated against him. He was a Scotchman, and this caused 
more friction than we can easily conceive. His high position and 
pure character made many bitter enemies for him among those 
whose impure lives and illegal use of power he felt constrained to 
oppose. The scarcity of clergy hampered the work at every turn. 
Blair’s methods of working were quiet and unostentatious, but 
in the end bore their fruit. He made use of the conventions of the 
clergy as occasions for admonition and instruction. Yet even 
here he met with opposition. In 1705, Governor Nicholson so 
prejudiced many of the clergy against Blair that the convention 
was divided into hostile factions, and instead of spiritual 
exercises charges with counter charges were the order of the day. 
At no other time is Blair’s self-control and patience better shown. 
He carried all the points at issue. In general he dealt mildly 
with the ministers, and only twice in thirty-four years did he sus- 
pend any. His own life was a powerful example, and we find 
Hugh Jones in 1724 writing that the bulk of the clergy “had a 
mind to do their duty, and live happily.” Blair was unceasing in 
his efforts to secure more ministers from England. When he 
came to Virginia there were only twenty-two clergymen for fifty 
parishes. In 1723 there were only ten vacancies, and one year 
before his death in 1743 there were only two vacancies, although 
many new parishes had been added in the meantime. 

The real solution of the problem seemed to Blair to lie in the 
education of the young men of the colony for the ministry and 
for high positions in civil life. His stay in Henrico must have 
reminded him forcibly of the plans formed two generations pre- 
viously for a university to be located in that town. The famous 
Assembly in “the Quire of the Churche’’ at Jamestown, July 30th, 
1619, which was the beginning of popular government in America, 
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was also the beginning of the first educational movement. It 
was ordered that workmen should be sent at once to erect a 
university and college at Henrico. The advantages of this uni- 
versity were not restricted to the children of the settlers. These 
early pioneers were in earnest about the conversion of their red- 
skinned brethren, for we read in the minutes: ‘Be it enacted by 
this present Assembly that for laying a surer foundation of the 
conversion of the Indians to the Christian religion, eache towne, 
citty, Borough, and particular plantation do obtaine unto them- 
selves, by just means, a certain number of the natives’ children to 
be educated by them in true religion and civile course of life—of 
wch. children the most towardly boyesin witt and graces ofnature 
to be brought up by them in the first elements of litterature, so 
to be fitted for the Colledge intended for them, that from thence 
they may be sente to that work of conversion.’”” The work was 
zealously pushed both in the colony and at home, and subscrip- 
tions came in fast. Mr. George Thorpe, an “estimable and pious 
gentleman,”’ was placed at the head of the college. Everything 
was promising, when, on March 22, 1622, occurred the terrible 
massacre of the Indians. Three hundred and forty-seven men, 
women, and children were killed, among others the new president 
of the college. Had not timely word been sent to the Governor, 
the Jamestown colony might have been destroyed. With such a 
blow as this, and the distractions of Bacon’s rebellion at a later 
date, it is no wonder that definite plans for the establishment of 
a college were allowed to pass, until a man of Blair’s energy and 
purpose could take the matter in hand. 

[In 1690 Blair commenced his efforts toward establishing a col- 
lege. A memorial to the General Assembly was not without its 
effect, as they approved the “excellent design,’’ and authorized 
subscriptions. The purpose of the college was three-fold: ‘The 
Education of our Youth, a constant supply of our Ministry, and 
perhaps a foundation for the Conversion of our neighboring 
Heathen to the Christian Faith.’’ The following year Blair was 
sent to England to obtain a charter. Two long letters from him 
are extant, describing his difficulties and successes. Itis interest- 
ing to notice that the court of King William was very far from 
being free from “red tape.”” The King’s absence on the Conti- 
nent, perfecting the European alliance, was the real secret of the 
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delay. The brave-hearted Commissary never once lost hope, and 
spent his enforced leisure in winning friends for the colonial 
church. At last, in 1693, the Charter was given, and James 
Blair was appointed the first president of the college for life. The 
King and Queen both gave liberal annuities to the college from 
the revenues of the colony. In their honor it was called William 
and Mary College. 

When the college faculty could be completed, it would consist of 
six professorsin “Divinity, Philosophy, Languages, and good arts 
and Sciences.” They were to be honored by permission for one of 
their number tosit inthe House of Burgesses. At this time, how- 
ever, Blair invited only one man to go back with him to assist 
him, Munro Inglis, a Scotchman of great ability. His work 
would be mainly preparatory, for a scholastic foundation was as 
necessary for the college as a material one. The Commissary had 
succeeded in England, not only in securing the charter, but also 
in obtaining in 1691 the greater part of the Boyle bequest to 
charitable purposes for the erection of a school for Indian boys 
in connection with the college. In Governor Spotswood’s time 
this school contained twenty Indians, many of them sons of 
chiefs. 

The troubles which Blair faced were not confined to England. 
Governor Andros bitterly opposed the college, and his friends fol- 
lowed his suit in refusing to pay their subscriptions. He used 
every possible means to prevent a quorum whenever the Board 
of Directors of the college met, especially throwing obstacles in 
the way of Governor Nicholson, of Maryland, an ardent sup- 
porter of the movement. Onone occasion heinstigated an officer 
of doubtful character, Col. Park, to make an ungentlemanly 
attack on Nicholson, in the hope of provoking him to a duel on 
the spot. Nicholson kept his temper, and offered to meet Park at 
any other place and at any other time. The affair blew over, 
but led to an estrangement between the two governors, for 
Nicholson rightly suspected Andros of being at the bottom of it. 
Blair was saved from personal violence by his holy orders, but 
every other means was used to injure him and damage his repu- 
tation. Shortly after the occasion just mentioned, the same Col. 
Park scandalized the church at Williamsburg by roughly drag- 
ging Mrs. Blair out of his father-in-law’s pew, where she was sit- 
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ting by invitation, while her husband was preaching. Theaction 
was all the more inexcusable, the account naively adds, because 
Col. Park had not been seen in the church for over a year, but 
had spent his time drinking and cursing. For these two deeds he 
was rewarded by Andros with a high position in the colony. 

Subscriptions were slow coming in, and there was difficulty in 
collecting the revenue promised by the King, yet Blair was not to 
be daunted, and teaching was begun before the buildings were 
finished. There were 29 students. In 1700 the first commence- 
ment was made the occasion of a great social gathering. The 
harmony of the school work was broken by a dispute between 
Munro Inglis and President Blair, due to jealousy and ill-will on 
the part of the former. Unableto prove hischarges against Blair, 
he resigned his post in anger. Hardly had the college recovered 
from this blow when the building burned to the ground in 1705. 
Beverly writes, “Very little saved that was in it; the fire break- 
ing out about ten o’clock at night, in a public time. The Gover- 
nor and all the gentlemen came up to the lamentable spectacle.” 
“But the fire had got sucha power . . . there were no hopes 
of putting it out.” 

All the work was done over again, but the second building did 
not go up as fast as the first. Alexander Spotswood was ap- 
pointed governor in 1710, and did all in his power to assist Blair. 
Two years later the Bishop of London records the success of the 
college, but says that the endowment was insufficient. This was 
due to the fact that the revenue officers of the crown cheated the 
college out of much of the income that belonged to it. 

Gradually William and Mary College increased in size and use- 
fulness. In 1729 the faculty was at last full, and the six profes- 
sors and president were graduates of Edinburgh, Oxford, and 
Cambridge. The list of alumni of the institution includes many 
famous names. Jefferson, Monroe, and Tyler, Presidents of the 
United States, were educated here, as were also John Tyler and 
Edmund Randolph, Governors of Virginia. The famous John 
Marshall, Chief Justice, and John Blair, Bushrod Washington, 
and Philip Barbour, Judges of the Supreme Court, were among 
heralumni. Fifteen Senators and agreater number of Representa- 
tives, with many others who have held places of public trust, 
testify by their works to the worth of the college. Thomas Jeffer- 
son writes: “It was my great good fortune and probably fixed 
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the destinies of my life” tohave known intimately Dr. Wm. Small, 
of Scotland, the Professor of Mathematics at William and Mary. 
“It is positively affirmed by those most competent to speak,” 
says Bishop Meade, “that the best ministers were those educated 
at the college.” Thus the institution was fulfilling the fondest 
hope of its founder and first president. 

The most interesting chapters of Blair’s life are his disputes with 
the governors, resulting in the recall of three of them. There was 
much on both sides to cause ill-feeling. By appointment of the 
King, Blair was a member of the Council, and a Judge of the 
highest court of the colony. For many years he was president of 
the Council. As a man of upright character and a strong cham- 
pion of popular government, he could not help opposing with all 
his might any illegal and tyrannical exercise of power by the 
executive. On the other hand, as King’s ordinary, the governor 
had the right to induct the clergy into their parishes, and thus 
render their position surer and more honorable. This power he 
seldom exercised, though petitioned to do so by all the clergy; 
while in other ways he was only too eager to claim jurisdiction 
over the ministers. The line was never clearly drawn between 
his powers and those of the Commissary, each claiming more 
than was due him. 

Andros came to Virginia in 1692, followed by the evil reputa- 
tion which he had made for himself by his tyranny in New Eng- 
land. His acts were arbitrary to the last degree, and in order to 
be free from Blair’s opposition he twice expelled him from the 
council. The first time Blair was reinstated by the direct order 
of the King, but Andros soon found means again of removing him 
by the declaration that, as a Scotchman, he could not hold any 
position of public trust. We have already had occasion to notice 
Andros’s opposition to the founding of the college. When the 
Commissary was in England in 1697 to make certain arrange- 
ments about the Boyle bequest for the Indian school, he made a 
formal indictment against Andros which contained thirteen 
counts. Init Andros wasaccused of being an enemy of the Church, 
the clergy, and the college. The governor was defended by Col. 
Byrd, of Westover; Mr. Harrison, of Surry; a Mr. Marshall, and 
a Mr. Povey, who brought two charges against Blair: first, that 
he was filling the ranks of the clergy with Scotchmen, and second, 
that he was neglecting his duties. Both ofthese heeasily refuted. 
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The trial was held in Lambeth Palace before the Bishop of Lon- 
don and the Archbishop of Canterbury. The report of the trial, 
which was found among the papers of Lambeth Palace, seems to 
be verbatim, and is intensely interesting. In supporting his 
charges against Andros, the Commissary relates much of what 
has been written above. He was laboring against great oppo- 
sition, but so strong was his testimony, and so cogent his 
reasoning, that Governor Andros was recalled, and Governor 
Nicholson appointed in his place. This was Blair’s first triumph. 

Blair’s conflict with Governor Nicholson was more dramatic, 
if not so important, as that with Andros. Nicholson had once 
before been Governor of Virginia, and had served wisely and well. 
We have already seen that while Governor of Maryland he was a 
staunch friend of the college in its early days. Blair was, there- 
fore, greatly pleased at the prospect of good rule and fairness to 
the clergy. But a change had come over Nicholson. His ardent 
suit for the hand of one of the daughters of Major Lewis Burwell 
was rejected, and this rebuff seems to have unbalanced his mind, 
for no sane man would have acted as erratically and as passion- 
ately as the Governor did. Men would flee from his presence at 
his threats of death. 

On his return from England Blair carried the official dispatches 
to the Governor, and took the opportunity of expressing the 
pleasure of the clergy at his appointment, advising toleration 
and moderation in his government. Tohissurprise the Governor 
turned on him and snarled that the clergy were a pack of scoun- 
drels, that he could have ruled Maryland better if it had not been 
for them, and that he would soon teach the Virginia clergy their 
place. On another occasion he vowed that if any other man 
married Miss Burwell there would be three throats cut: of the 
husband, of the minister who officiated, and of the clerk who is- 
sued the license. He got the idea that Archibald Blair, the Com- 
misssary’s brother, was his rival, and sent for the latter to say 
to him: “Sir, your brother is a villain and you have betrayed 
me.” Then he lifted up his!:ands and loudly said: “Mr. Blair, take 
notice; I vow to the eternal God, that I will be revenged on you 
and all your family.” In spite of his brave words, he made no 
direct attack on the Commissary, but used all the underhand 
means he could devise. He gave the boys at the college pistols 
and powder, and persuaded them to barricade themselves in 
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one of the buildings until the faculty would grant certain re- 
quests. He hoped that Blair would be shotinthe conflict. There 
was a little promiscuous shooting, in which some of the servants 
received slight wounds, but, as soon as the boys found that Presi- 
dent Blair was before the doors, they stopped, out of respect and 
love for him, and quickly came to terms. Sometime after this a 
man attempted to break into Blair’s room in the dead of night. 
The doors were bolted, and the noise aroused the household. The 
man escaped unrecognized, but circumstances pointed strongly to 
his being Nicholson himself. Failing in these measures, the Gov- 
ernor began to turn the clergy against Blair, and was so far suc- 
cessful that he caused the schism in the convention of 1705, to 
which we have already referred. 

Nicholson, however, was over-stepping the mark. To war 
against the clergy was one thing, to war against civil liberty was 
another. He attempted to dispense with Burgesses and Council, 
and made several statements to the effect that, if he could keep 
the soldiers under his command, ‘well fleshed in blood and 
plunder,’’ he would rule the colony as he wished. His brutalcon- 
duct toward the members of his Council, and his insults to some 
of the ladies of the Colony, led to a memorial to the Queen from 
five of the Councilmen. Dr. Blair and Rev. James Fonace were 
also requested to make affidavits with regard to the Governor’s 
actions. An unsuccessful attempt was made by the Governor’s 
friends to defend him, and in 1710 he was removed. 

His successor, Alexander Spotswood, was one of Marlborough’s 
veterans, and accustomed to arbitrary rule. His sense of justice 
and desire for public good kept him, nevertheless, from too overt 
measures. For seven or eight years there was the best of friend- 
ship between him and Blair, and he did all in his power to aid the 
college. At his instance in 1718, the Assembly voted £1,000 for 
theinstitution. The Governor began toclaim more authority over 
the church than the Commissary thought belonged to him. The 
breach was hastened by a quarrel between the Governor and the 
House of Burgesses, in which complaints were made from both 
sides to England. Blair, whose opinion was greatly valued in 
the home country, threw his weight on the popular side, and an- 
tagonized the Governor. It will be remembered from what has 
already been said, that the members of the Council were also 
the judges of the highest court of the colony. The Governor at- 
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tempted to appoint other judges than the members of the Coun- 
cil, and the latter, under Blair’s lead, remonstrated to the Lord 
Commissioner of Trade and Plantations. Spotswood in anger 
petitioned the Queen to dismiss the unruly Council. The quarrel 
dragged on until the Commissary visited England in 1727. His 
representations at the time led to the recall of Spotswood and 
the appointment of Drysdale in his place. 

Dr. Blair was now growing old, and his duties as Commissary 
taxed all his strength. Internal injuries received many years 
previously were beginning to tell on him. It was fortunate for 
him that the rest of his life could be peacefully spent. The Gov- 
ernors were considerate of the people’s rights, and the clergy 
were far more spiritual and consecrated than those with whom 
Blair’s labors began. He was active and responsive to the needs 
of the time until the ripe age of eighty-nine years. He died on the 
18th day of April, 1743, and was buried at Jamestown. He left 
his estate to his nephew, John Blair, and children, but gave his 
valuable library and five hundred pounds to William and Mary 
College. 

If this sketch has failed to give any adequate idea of the charac- 
ter of the man, it has perhaps suggested his many-sidedness. As 
Commissary of the Bishop of London, he perceptibly raised the 
moral tone of the colony, and brought the clergy to a closer cor- 
respondence of character and teaching. His own fearless stand 
for the right, regardless of costs, was a powerful example. As 
an educator, Blair has placed the South, and the whole country, 
under a lasting debt to him. We have seen that in the walls of 
William and Mary many of the men who were instrumental in 
the formation of the Union were educated and filled with the 
ideals which he left stamped on the college. As a statesman, he 
was the champion of free government and popular rights, not 
once misusing his political power. We cannot blame him if his 
manner was at times a little overbearing; yet in trying circum- 
stances he never lost his self-control, and in disappointments he 
refused to bediscouraged. A lesser man inthe same circumstances 
would have failed utterly, while a greater man might have over- 
stepped his privileges. It was granted to him, more than to most 
men, to see the fruition of his works, and he richly deserved, as 
his busy life drew to its close, to witness the success of his ideals 
in the colony of Virginia. 








Municipal Government by Commission* 


By CHARLES W. EvIoT 
President of Harvard University 

The intimation just made that I came down to the Southland 
to learn something is correct. That is just what I came for. I 
wanted to learn, in the first place, what was going on in the insti- 
tutions of education in the Southern States. Of course Harvard 
University aspires to a national resort,—to draw students from 
all over the country. It is therefore the business of her President 
to inform himself about the condition of the institutions of higher 
education in all parts of the country, and, also, more particularly 
about the condition of the institutions of secondary education all 
over the country. Now, I read that the South had set up more 
secondary schools during the last five years than any other part 
of the country, and, indeed, had contributed in an extraordinary 
measure tothe development of high school instruction allover the 
Southland. I wanted toknow abouttheseconditions. I noticed 
that in the development of high schools there was a great tend- 
ency in the South, such as we have lately had in the North, to add 
something to the ordinary traditional programmes of the city 
high schools. In Georgia, for instance, they made provision for 
the teaching of agriculture in their high schools. This is a rever- 
sion to the teachings of Thomas Jefferson, who regarded agricul- 
ture as a vital part of university instruction. His was a most 
extraordinary genius. That insight was most remarkable, for it 
is only in recent years that we havecome to look upon agriculture 
as an industry that demands the very keenest use of the intellect 
and areadiness toinquireinto and accept promptly new methods. 
The agriculture of our country is going to be profoundly changed 
within the next ten years, and the productiveness of our country 
greatly increased. To do that requires agricultural teaching in 
the schools and universities of the land. The universities are 
already doing a great deal of it; but here is the State of Georgia 
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making early provision for teaching agriculture in the new high 
schools. 

So I hope it is quite clearto you that I hada professional object 
in coming to the Southern States. I wanted to learn what had 
been going on in the legislatures and in the organization and 
development of universities, colleges, and secondary schools. I 
have observed with the greatest satisfaction that there has been 
a great development in elementary instruction and a great deal 
ofimprovement. For instance, the lengthening of the period dur- 
ing which the elementary schools are conducted, the better instruc- 
tion for the negroes, and also the getting of the ignorant whites 
into theschools. That seemsto meto be oneof the greatest needs 
of the Southern country—to diminish the number of white illit- 
erates. 

Then, I had another object in coming to the South. President 
Kilgo has just said something about true citizenship being a subject 
of instruction in our institutions of learning all over the country. 
I think it is a profound truth that if professional teachers and 
leaders of American education were asked to state the object of 
their labors and their lives they would very generally answer, 
good American citizenship. For, indeed, the security of free insti- 
tutions and the promotion of liberty among mankind is the ulti- 
mate end of republican education as Americans understand it. 

Now the graduates of Harvard University are expected to belong 
to the liberal portion of the party or denomination of which they 
are members. I once heard the question asked of the President of 
the University, Dr. James Walker, by an indignant graduate of 
Harvard, ‘‘What does it mean that the graduates of Harvard 
University distribute themselves among ail the partiesand among 
all the denominations? They are found even in the Democratic 
party’’—the speaker was a Republican—“they are found in the 
Unitarian church, and in the Catholic church, and in the Jewish 
church.” Dr. Walker replied: ‘They do go into all sorts of parties 
and denominations, but Harvard University expects them all to 
belong to the liberal portion of each party or denomination.” 
That remains true to this day, and Harvard expects her sons to 
show a willingness,—yes, a determination, to contribute to the 
uplifting of whatever community they may enter, and to its prog- 
ress towards good government and social well-being. The Uni- 
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versity expects its children not only to have an ideal of good 
government, but to advance society towards that ideal; and our 
men today very commonly recognize that obligation. 

Now, in that sense I have been a faithful graduate of Harvard 
for a good many years; and I have tried, so far as in me lay, and 
as opportunity offered, to do something to help the masses of 
men to understand what good citizenship is, and what its fruits 
should be. I havetherefore for many years beeninterestedin two 
great struggles going on in our country. One is, the struggle 
between capital and labor, a formidable field of conflict where 
the blind lead the blind, a field in which the situation has grown 
a little better during the last two years. The other field is 
municipal government. For some years past I have taken part 
in the discussion going on in Massachusetts about the evils of 
municipal government, the sources of those evils, and the remedies 
for them. One of my reasons for doing that was that I wanted 
to set an example, so far as I could, of the kind of work that Har- 
vard University expects of her sons wherever theylive. In prose- 
cuting that inquiry, and in discussing the question at home, I 
found it necessary to acquaint myself with the new city charters 
which have been issued by legislatures in Texas, Iowa, and 
Massachusetts; and then I wanted to get more than a reading 
knowledge of those charters. So I have been to Texas, and have 
seen the men administering the new governments there, and have 
been getting their point of view, and the results of their experience; 
and I never spent a more interesting fortnight in my life than I 
lately spent in Texas at Dallas, Austin, Houston, and Galveston. 
I dare say that you will be interested in hearing very briefly some 
of the things I learned there. 

Having been involved in the discussions of the problems of 
niunicipal government I have encountered the objections to the 
new forms of municipal government. A very common objection 
to the charter of Galveston, for example, is that it isa catastrophe 
government. It has been in operation only eight years, and it is 
said that in a little while the bosses will learn how to get posses- 
sion of thecommission government. Itis onlya question of time. 
There is no use to talk about getting better forms of government. 
The difficulty, it is urged, is with the suffrage, and with the 
professional politicians that control the suffrage. So I was very 
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much interested in inquiring into the continuity of the work at 
Galveston. There is a longer experience of commission govern- 
ment in Texas than anywhere else. Although we have three new 
charters in Massachusetts, not one has been in operation more 
than two years. But in Galveston the new charter has been 
in operation eight years, and I must say that the results there 
are extraordinarilyfavorable. The pecuniary results are remark- 
able. What the city of Galveston has accomplished in eight years 
under a commission of five men islittle short of marvelous. Seven 
thousand persons were killed in the storm, a large part of the city 
had been destroyed, there had been a large exodus from the city, 
and the city had no credit. The bonds of the city now sell nearly 
at par, they have built a great sea wall, raised the whole surface 
of the city four or five feet, and brought in a good water supply 
from a point thirty miles distant; their streets are paved, and 
they have the usual supplies of gas, electric lights, and street 
cars. 

Now, as to continuity in the membership of the commission,—the 
citizens have kept every man steadily serving on that commission, 
except that the first mayor died, and was replaced by another 
respected citizen. That is the only change in the commission for 
eight years. The people have been so supremely content that 
there has never been any question of change. 

Crossto Houston foramoment. There they havenot had quite 
such an experience of continuity, because one member elected at 
first has been replaced at a second election, and one other mem- 
ber, though his continued service was much desired by his col- 
leagues, was replaced by the popular vote. As to pecuniary 
results in Houston, they actually reduced the tax rate without 
altering the valuation. They then built four large brick school 
houses out of the city’s annual receipts; they paved streets at a 
great rate in the outskirts of the city in order that the extension 
of the city might be favorably made; and this paving is being 
continued in every direction. The city sets the curb stones, paves 
the streets, and puts in the sewers; and asks nothing whatever of 
the abutters except that each shall build a granolithic sidewalk 
in front of his premises. I doubtif streets can be constructed and 
sewered here by the government on those terms without calling 
on citizens forcontributions. I asked members of the commission 
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how it was possible to meet such heavy expenses, and the reply 
was, “‘We save so much on the former expenditures of the city.” 
I asked what they meant by saving, and they said that they 
thought they got as much now for fifty cents of expenditure as 
the city had formerly got for one dollar. That means, of course, 
that they made the money of the city go very much farther. 

The pecuniary results at Houston are the most striking among 
the Texan cities outside of Galveston. But there has been a 
similar experience at Dallas. The cityis growing rapidly, and all 
the municipal work seems to be done with economy. The people 
are so well satisfied that when it came time to have another elec- 
tion of the commission, no available citizen would run against 
the commission, and all five members are therefore to be re-elected 
for a second term. 

Now in Iowa the situation has been somewhat different, be- 
cause there a general law was adopted by the legislature applica- 
ble to any city of over twenty-five thousand inhabitants. Two 
cities have procured charters under that general law. The law 
is different in one quite important respect from the laws that 
have given the charters to Texan cities. It was said that the 
commission government deprived the people of their just powers, 
that it was a very undemocratic method, the whole control of 
the city being put into the hands of five men for a term of years, 
the commonest term being two years. Where was the control by 
the people? To meet this objection the Iowa law provided that 
there should be a power reserved to the people to procure the 
reference to popular vote of any city ordinance adopted by the 
commission which a quarter part of the voters objected to, and 
they added the “recall” giving the power to a quarter part of the 
voters to compel the putting to popular vote of the question, 
“Shall this member of the commission be rejected, shall his com- 
mission be recalled?”’ That is a rather formidable popular power. 
They limited it somewhat, by providing that the member at- 
tacked should be one of the candidates to succeed himself so that 
he might procure a vindication instead of a condemnation; and 
they also limited it by saying that such efforts should not be 
made more than once in six months. Another power was given 
to the popular vote—that of initiating a new ordinance which 
the commission had refused to adopt. These provisions certainly 
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give to the popular vote powers that it has never had anywhere 
else in our country. When combined, these three powers are a 
great addition to the possible effects of the popular vote. I was 
in Des Moines last April. They had adopted a new charter, and 
had just held the first election of a commission. The slate of the 
committee which had promoted the adoption of commission 
government had been defeated. They had put up a slate which 
consisted only of “‘silk-stockings,”’ and the voters had preferred 
another slate. I talked with three out of the five men elected, 
and they agreed that the result did not mean at all that the 


people distrusted the new form of government. It only meant 
that they did not want a commission of five “silk-stockings.” 
Chelsea, a city of Massachusetts, was swept by fire abouta year 
ago. It had suffered from the old-fashioned form of government 
with incompetent membership; so a committee of citizens asked 
the legislature for a commission form of government to conduct 
eficiently and honestly the process of reconstruction, and the 
legislature granted their request, all five members being appointed 
by the governor. One man goes out each year, and each man’s 
successor is to be elected by the people of Chelsea. In five years, 
therefore, the commission will be elective. All these commission 
governments are elected at large. Stimulated by the result in 
Chelsea, other cities asked for commission government,—one a 
shoe city, Haverhill, the other the fishing city of Gloucester. The 
voters were asked in these two places whether they would have 


such a charter, when the legislature had granted it. Both cities 
adopted the commission government. There we have an experi- 


ence of something more than a year. 

What then can be said with regard to this new form of city 
government now established in three States? We cannot say of 
it that it is a proved and durable success. Texas has the longest 
experience, and Galveston has the longest experience among her 
cities. But we can say that so far the experiment is universally 
successful. We may say then that it is an interesting experiment 
in city government, and encouraging from this point of view, 
that it seems to offer universal suffrage a good chance to select 
the right kind of men to govern. These commissions have given 
cities business-like government. I believe there is no exception to 
that rule. They have all done that, and they have been composed 
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of American citizens of the right sort, who have shown them- 
selves to be both capable and honest, and have therefore provided 
efficient and honest government. Can we see a reason for this 
intelligent selection of governors made now by eight or nine 
American communities, this selection of competent and honest 
servants? I think I see this reason for the successful selection,— 
universal suffrage has never before had anything like so good a 
chance to elect or select good administrators. The ballot for a 
commission is very short,—only ten names on it asarule. Con- 
sequently the voters can make an intelligent discrimination. 
Moreover the elections are all at large, and ward elections are 
totally eliminated. Still we can only say that this is an intelli- 
gent and promising experiment. Cities that are satisfied with 
their present government will not try it; but any city that is 
dissatisfied with its present government may reasonably try this 
new experiment. The results of inquiry all point one way—there 
is reasonable hope for the success of this experiment which was 
started in theSouth. That was one of the reasons why I wanted 
to go to Texas this winter. 

I expect to report on the subject when I go home, because I am 
sure that the people of Massachusetts are going to take general 
and lasting interest in the matter of municipal reform. Indeed, 
wherever I have been in this country I have found a similar inter- 
est. Perhaps you wonder how I started on this particular 
study. The subject seems at first a little off my beat; but to 
encourage a spirit of economy, efficiency, and honor in govern- 
mental administration, has seemed to me to be a part of my 
duties and functions as a teacher; and, moreover, I thoroughly 
believe that education covers and should cover all our lives; that 
it should not be conceived of as limited to the period of childhood 
or youth; that much of the most effective education we receive, 
for good or ill, is received after adult years through the ethical or 
unethical conduct of the great national industries, and through 
the right-doing or wrongdoing in our political business. Partic- 
ularly, it has seemed to me that our people are led towards good 
or towards ill very much by their institutions of municipal gov- 
ernment, and bythe conduct of the masses of the people in regard 
to municipal government. The good done to young men in 
schools, colleges, and churches may be rapidly undone, if they 
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encounter, when they begin to vote, wrong methods in politics— 
deceit, lying, cheating, stealing, and robberies, such as have gone 
on unpunished and unrebukedin most of the large American cities. 
I feel that the interests of our people are deeply involved in pro- 
curing correction of the great municipal evils which we have suf- 
fered in every State of the Union from one ocean to the other. I 
remember that James Bryce, in “The American Commonwealth,” 
said that free institutions in America were suffering more from 
municipal misgovernment than from any other cause; and he said 
later that he felt that the United States must remedy these great 
evils in municipal government if it would secure the future of free 
institutions in America. These are the reasons why I have felt it 
desirable to study this matter, and to discuss it before such 
audiences as were open to me at home and abroad. To be sure, 


I approached it in the first instance through a necessity I met of 


studying school conditions, and the conduct of school boards in 
the different American cities from which young men were in the 
habit of coming to Harvard University. It is a fact that the 
great movement towards municipal reform began with the re-or- 
ganization of school boards. Cleveland raade a very valuable 
contribution when it set up new school authorities; and St. 
Louis, a still better one, when, the government of the city being 
very corrupt and the school board singularly inefficient, just a 
few citizens of St. Louis went to the legislature and procured a 
new organization of their Board of Education. I took cognizance 
of that action, and watched the doings of the new Board and 
saw the great improvements it made in the schools of the city 
within three or four years. So I began this study from a purely 
professional motive. It is acheerfulfact that Americans will take 
a greaterinterest in the constitution and doings of a school board 
than in any other department of a city’s government. Such a 
board has extraordinary means for promoting public welfare. 

[ can’t help feeling, gentlemen, that there are men enough in this 
room, and intelligent and moral force enough, to effect reforms of 
the utmost consequence in this S:ate, and in many of the smaller 
communities of this State, cities and counties. One of the great 
lessons that we have learned in Massachusetts is, that very small 
groups of men may bring about reforms which require legislative 
action. As an example, I take theadoption of the Massachusetts 
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Ballot Act, the first one put in force in this country, which was 
procured in two sessions of the legislature by a group of young 
men, mostly Harvard men, that never exceeded eight in number. 
The first year, those eight men, and they alone, wrote in the 
papers, and appeared before the committee of the legislature to 
which a bill they had drawn was referred. They received from 
this committee a report giving leave to withdraw their petitions. 
This is our way of refusing such requests. Now these eight men 
had simply agreed that they would dine together once a fortnight, 
and talk over the Australian Ballot Act, and the English Ballot 
Act, and the means of getting some such act adopted in Massa- 
chusetts. The very next year both houses adopted the new Bal- 
lot Act, and the governor signed it. The reason was that both 
of the two machines (we have two machines in Massachusetts, 
and they are very much alike) thought they saw something in the 
act for themselves; so it went through the legislature with a rush. 
Is not that a cheerful instance of the smallness of the group of 
public-spirited men that can bring great things to pass? I com- 
mend this cheerful example to your consideration, and, as I said 
before, there is force enough in this room to do anything in the 
way of reform, or of new measures for promoting the public good 
which you make up your minds is desirable in thisState. That is 
the kind of service that Harvard University expects of all her 
sons. 

We are always struggling towards the ideal which the Pilgrim 
and Puritan communities set out with when they planted them- 
selves on the shores of Massachusetts Bay. Those men believed 
in civil liberty, and believed in religious liberty, in their fashion. 
It was not a fashion, however, which commended itself to either 
the Quaker or the Baptist. But out of their organization has 
sprung the best part of our institutions for the protection of both 
civil and religious liberty, and their ideas have penetrated the 
imagination of races which seem in their beliefs and in their habits 
of thought to be very unlike the Puritans. I should like to men- 
tion an instance of this penetration. Four years ago a very 
small group of men, really one man with a few assistants, pro- 
cured a new statute granting to the city of Boston a much better 
school committee, a committee of five. (Wehad had acommittee 
of twenty-four). This new committee was to be elected at large 
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in the city of Boston. We have three large Catholic elements in 
the population of Boston: the French-Canadian, the Italian, and 
the Irish, and the majority of voters are of the Catholic faith. 
Now, how was that committee of five made up religiously? Two 
Catholics,—when they might have elected all five,—-two Pro- 
testants and one Jew; and this constitution is maintained until 
this day, and this year the Jew is the chairman of the committee. 
Isn’t that a good instance of the outcome of Puritan ideals? 
Those ideals have affected profoundly Catholic races working in 
Boston through universal suffrage. There is a good place to 
begin, gentlemen, with the school board, if you want to bring 
about a better management of the schools,—though I am inclined 
to believe, from the evidences I have seen in North Carolina, that 
you have good management of your schools in most of your 
communities. 

I shall go home with the sense that I never in my life spent two 
months better than I have spent the last two months, that I 
never learned more in so short a time, and that I never acquired 
before so much new confidence in the future of our institutions 
and of our whole country. 








President Eliot and the South 


By WILuiAM P. Few 
Dean and Professor of English in Trinity College 
President Eliot of Harvard University, after forty years of 
service in the cause of American education, has announced his 
resignation to take effect not later than May 19 of the present 
year, and his successor has been elected. Almost simultaneously 
with the announcement of his resignation there came from the 
”’* a volume which is the 
result of forty years of successfulexperience in educational reform, 


press his “University Administration, 


and which is sure to abide as an authoritative handbook on the 
subject. 

President Eliot’s resignation and the publication of “University 
Administration” may be said to mark the end of an era in Amer- 
ican higher education. He has made of Harvard a true American 
university, and, at least in so far as university organization is 
concerned, it is apt to have an increasing influence throughout 
the entire country. And this influence will not be confined to the 
management of universities. President Eliot has not only under- 
taken the task of educational reform from top to bottom, but he 
has given his attention to many of the great problems of Amer- 
ican society. To all these educational and social questions he 
has brought wide knowledge and keen analysis, and also the 
unmistakable purpose to be of service to his country. For his 
ability and his service in the cause of education and in many 
other good causes, he is today justly ranked among the most 
influential citizens of the republic. 

We have lately had the enheartening spectacle of a President- 
elect of the United States choosing to spend in a Southern city 
the months preceding his inauguration, in order that he might 
study at first hand our conditions and come into close contact 
with our people. Now we have a foremost private citizen of the 
country, as a sort of crowning event of his professional career, 
making a tour of the Southern States. That Mr. Taft should 








*University Administration. By Charles W. Eliot. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1908,—266 pp. 
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have elected thus to begin his term as President of the United 
States with special attention to the Southern States, and Mr. 
Eliot thus to close his service as president of Harvard University, 
is a most unusual tribute to the progress of the present South 
and the possibilities of the immediate future. Both these are 
farseeing and patriotic Americans. Besides, President Taft has 
at heart the good of his country, and President Eliot has a wise 
care for the welfare of his university. President Taft’s attitude 
and President Eliot’s coming among us to gain intimate knowl- 
edge of Southern conditions and to show his desire for the good 
will of Southern people signalize the fact that there is a new day 
in the South. It is most gratifying, too, that both these men 
appear to understand and appreciate the better things in South- 
ern society, and both seem to be in sympathy with our best 
public opinion. Both accept as inevitable under existing condi- 
tions and, so far as I know, give complete assent to the doctrine 
of the social segregation of the races in the Southern States; and 
both favor the elimination of illiterate voters, so long as the unfit 
of all races are treated alike. On these two fundamental propo- 
sitions the best public opinion of the North as illustrated in these 
two distinguished men and the best public opinion of the South 
are agreed. In this agreement may be found the basis for a 
more complete understanding between the two sections than has 
existed for half a century. 

Mr. Taft’s stay in the South the past winter was everywhere 
hailed with joy and popular enthusiasm. Mr. Eliot is just now 
finishing a veritable triumphal march through the South. It is 
not simply the inborn and inbred hospitality of Southern people 
that causes them thus to welcome two leaders of public opinion 
in the North. After a half century of isolation they are glad to 
be understood and sympathized with by representative men from 
the outside. This new experience will be salutary; and we may 
hope that it marks the end of sectionalism in this country, that 
henceforth all Americans, North and South, shall become national 
in their sympathies, their ideals, their civic, political, and educa- 
tional undertakings. Not that each section will not continue to 
cherish its own peculiar ideals and excellencies, but that each 
will understand the other sufficiently to work together for a 
common Americanism. If after this any sort of Southern isola- 
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tion remain, it would seem to be the fault of our leaders and 
molders of public opinion. 

If President Taft and Dr. Eliot represent, as I think they do, 
the most intelligent and influential public opinion of the North at 
this time, then the Southern reactionary will no longer find justifi- 
cation for himself in the misunderstanding and misrepresentation 
of us, often ignorant and sometimes malicious, that have been 
in some parts of the country all too common now for many 
years. The way is, therefore, perfectly clear for all intelligent 
and rightminded men to take a fair and reasonable position on all 
questions that concern the country. 

More than ever before, the true interests of all sections, races, 
and classes of Americans are in the main identical. We are all 
equally bound to do justly and love mercy. All of us in this 
democracy—white, brown, red, and black—must go up or down 
together. The plain duty of us all is to help every one of what- 
ever race or condition to rise to his fullest possible growth. Thus 
only may the country as a whole move forward. The end of it 
allwe cannot see. To thoughtful men some of our problems look 
dark, but this next first step is perfectly clear. If Southern men 
fail to see this duty and obligation they willfail of a great oppor- 
tunity, and for such failure there could no longer be an excuse. 

The voice of the reactionary harking back to the past will, of 
course, continue to be heard both in the North and in the South; 
but this is of little consequence, if, as I seem to see evidence for 
believing, the best public opinion in the North and in the South 
are now agreed in fundamental questions. Interests will clash, 
ideals will differ, prejudices, and provincialisms will abide. My 
hope is, however, that it will henceforth not bethe South against 
the rest of the country, but the South as an important portion of 
the nation bearing its part in the councils of the nation, giving 
and taking, able to hold its own, willing to abide by majority 
rule, and sharing in all the privileges and responsibilities of the 
government’as our fathers did. I do not wish to seem to be too 
hopeful. I see many obstacles still in the way; but this complete 
reintegration of national sentiment and national sympathy, I am 
persuaded, is the privilege of this generation of Americans. Shall 
we be wise enough to enter into it? 

President Eliot’s speeches through the South have not been con- 
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fined to educational topics; they have dealt sanely and wisely 
with almost every phase of our life. From the teaching and 
example of such a man there are some valuable lessons that 
Southern people ought to learn. We ought to learn, in the first 
place, the value in our democracy of the right kind of education. 
Our ideal must be to give every youth the opportunity to develop 
himself to the full limit of his capacity. All money properly 
expended for educationis a good investment, from a mere business 
as well as from a humanitarian standpoint. Money should be 
more wisely invested than it has been in the past and much more 
liberally. We need an educational system thoroughly organized 
from top to bottom and made strong and effective in every part 
ofit. There can be no lasting educational reform that does not 
extend all along the line. 

As President Eliot has so often said, this reform must begin at 
the top and thence extend itself down to thelowest grades. Hence 
the need of strong institutions of higher education. In the South 
we not only need such institutions for educational leadership, 
but we need them to lead and mold public opinion on every ques- 
tion that concerns our welfare. We need collegesthat are strong 
enough to lead public opinion and that are not content merely to 
follow it. At every crisis in our history during the past hundred 
years, such colleges would have been of inestimable value not only 
to the South itself, but to the whole nation. We need colleges 
that will serve the great causes of men and not be subservient to 
local and passing feelings and prejudices; colleges that do not 
reflect too immediately the changing moods of the multitude, but 
view the local and the transient from a wide sweeping stand- 
point. Colleges to be of the highest worth to us must befreefrom 
partisanship, sectionalism, and sectarianism in all their forms; 
and at the same time they must be wholeheartedly devoted to the 
truest good of their own people. My own opinion is that a su- 
preme need of the South todayis a number of strong colleges that 
are free from all partisan or sectional bias and hurtful provincial- 
ism, that see life steadily and see it whole, not fitfully and in seg- 
ments of truth; that have their eyes on a high but far-distant goal 
of excellence, and travel towards it through good and evil report; 
that know no temporizing, truckling, or compounding with fears. 

This ideal Southern college, whether established by state, church, 
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or private benefaction, cannot be made to order. It must be a 
slow growth. It has taken President Eliot forty years to change 
a provincial New England college into a true American univer- 
sity. Through these forty years he has tried to work out Har- 
vard’s career in good part with reference to the time and place in 
which it has found itself. He has not attempted to create the 
materials with which he has worked, he has only used them; they 
have been the gift of history. While he has been developing Har- 
vard College out of existing conditions into a real American uni- 
versity, the attempt has been made at Johns Hopkins to trans- 
plant to American soil a full grown German university. This 
latter experiment has been useful, but exceptin the medical school 
it has not been successful. An attempt in the South to imitate a 
university like Harvard would be equally foolish and proveequally 
unsuccessful, We cannot transplant. We must build for our- 
selves in the light, of course, of our own experience and in the 
light of what has been done elsewhere. This cannot be done by 
clinging blindly to the past and resisting all change, but must be 
done by patient and wise experimentation. This method is slow, 
but is the only sure method; and impatience of human progress 
finds its just reproof in President Eliot’s own memorable saying 
that “nature’s patient ways shame hasty little man.” 

By wise and patient experimentation President Eliot has made 
himself the leader in the building up of a great American university. 
He leaves Harvard well on the road toasatisfactory settlement of 
the questions that concern professional education. The law 
school has been called the best professional school in the world. 
The medical school bids fair to be equallyas good. The graduate 
schoolof arts and sciences and the scientific schools are well estab- 
lished. But many problems concerning the college have not been 
settled even during President Eliot’s extraordinarily successful 
administration. Some of the hardest of these problems are left 
for his successor and for all of us who have to do with colleges. 
Ten or a dozen universities like Harvard will probably be all the 
institutions of that kind the country will ever need. But all over 
America there is need of the American college, that produces men 
matured and cultivated in body, mind, and character; and pro- 
duces this result as surely and satisfactorily as the law school now 
trains lawyers or the best trade schools turn out skilled work- 
men. 
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The method of wise and patient experimentation that President 
Eliot has applied to the building up of a great university we need 
to apply here to the development of colleges that will be best 
suited to our conditions, of agricultural and trade schools that 
will train for the sort of life and work our youth are to enter 
upon, and of a small number of high grade professional schools 
with standards of admission and graduation as high as are main- 
tained in the most progressive communities in the country. 

President Eliot hasreminded us that our problems are essentially 
the same as the problems in other parts of the country (and I 
am glad to add, he thinks that we are beginning to go about the 
solution of them in practically the same ways). This is a whole- 
some lesson for us to learn. Circumstances have caused us to 
look upon our conditions as peculiar. In dealing with certain 
phases of what is called the Southern question our thinking 
still often rests upon the assumption that we are a peculiar 
people, living under peculiar conditions, with peculiar problems 
to work out in peculiar ways. Ina sense we are, to be sure, a 
peculiar people, working out our destiny under entirely unique 
conditions. In fact, this is true of every people and for that mat- 
ter of every individual. The speech and action of some elements 
of Southern people would seem to imply that we are free from 
the operation of the ordinary laws of nature and human prog- 
ress. We need constantly to be reminded that truth is not 
partial and of special application, but whole and of universal 
significance. Whatsoever we sow, that must we also reap. 
No matter what the provocation may be, if we tolerate mob 
violence we must in the end expect widespread lawlessness and 
anarchy. No matter on what grounds we may seek to justify it, 
any studied unfairness towards any class of people of whatever 
color or condition among us will do more permanent injury to 
the oppressor than to the victim. Even in a peculiar civilization 
like ours, unhealthy political conditions must bring civic inef- 
ficiency and decay. These propositions would seem to be axio- 
matic, but they are not yet universally accepted, especially in our 
political thinking. I believe President Eliot’s coming among us 
will help to fix them in our more enlightened thinking and action. 

The teaching and example of President Eliot perhaps more than 
any other American should inspire us with faith in the power of 
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truth when effectively presented to work its own way into wide 
acceptance without the aid of any sort of force. He has always 
been content merely to turn on the light and allow it slowly to 
penetrate every cornerof the country. Hehas presented his ideas 
and trusted in their own soundness to win ultimate success. He 
has never attempted to run rough shod over the minds or bully 
the moral judgmentsof men. There has been allover the country 
remarkable growth in toleration of opposing opinion, but there 
is still further need to purify the air. The victory for religious 
liberty and toleration would seem among all enlightened men to 
be complete. We all realize that to make out of religious zeal a 
whip of scorpions would be morally as bad and practically as 
harmful asthe burning of heretics. We ought equally to recognize 
that any attempt to turn State pride orsectional patriotism into 
a rod of correction or that any use of the lash of political opinion 
is always and everywhere as wicked and destructive as any tor- 
ture devised by the Inquisition. We can only make progress 
through ideas, not through force. 

President Eliot’s teaching and example give emphasis to the 
duty of educated men in all parts of the country by intelligent dis- 
cussion and by wise use of the franchise to help on the causes of 
good government. He has himself taken much interest in ques- 
tions of government, especially in questions of municipal govern- 
ment. He is not a partisan, but he has the courage to vote for 
the principles he believes best and for the men he regards as most 
competent, whether Republicans or Democrats. He was among 
the leaders in Massachusetts who favored Mr. Cleveland for 
President, though he has doubtless usually voted the Republican 
ticket in national elections. It would be a great gain for good 
government in the South as in all parts of the country if all edu- 
cated men would take an intelligent interest in questions of city, 
state, and national government, and if they were courageous 
enough to vote as they think without much regard to party alle- 
giance. Parties are good things, but so are independent voters. 
President Eliot has most convincingly pointed out that small 
groups of intelligent and courageous citizens working together 
for good causes may achieve valuable results. This cannot be 
done where men blindly follow political bosses or traditional 
shibboleths and vote in mass. If thisdoctrine should find accept- 
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ance in any Southern State, it would speedily lead to improve- 
ment in many directions. 

President Eliot has more than once remarked that never in his 
life before has he learned so much in the same length of time as 
during the seven weeks spent in traveling through the Southern 
States. There are undoubtedly some lessons that the nation 
could well afford to learn from these states. But we of the 
South are not so much concerned to point out these lessons as we 
are to put ourselves in all respects in line with the progressive 
men and progressive sections of our common country. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


THE BEGINNINGS OF PuBLIC EpucaTION IN NortH Caro.ina: A Docvu- 
MENTARY History, 1790-1840. By Charles L. Coon, Superintendent 
of the Wilson Public Schools. Two volumes. Raleigh: Edwards & 
Broughton Co., 1908. Published by the North Carolina Historical 
Commission. 1,077 pages. 

The author of these two volumes has gone to old newspaper 
files, and published and unpublished proceedings of the General 
Assembly, and presents in two volumes of more than a thousand 
pages messages from the governors, bills that were introduced, 
resolutions that were submitted, reports of committees, editorials 
and articles that were written which tell the story of the agitation 
and the educational ideals of the people for fifty years before the 
first public school system was established in North Carolina. 
Much of the material herein brought together has never before 
been published, and a great deal of what had been published was 
inaccessible to all except a few. 

These volumes make a complete documentary history of educa- 
tion from 1790 to 1840; and every historian who writes of this 
period will be indebted to Superintendent Coon for preparing in 
accessible form such valuable material. Not only that, but the 
writer who undertakes to treat of the life of the people—their 
prevision and their shortsightedness, their wisdom and their 
primitive ideas of life, their cosmopolitan ways of thinking and 
their fear of all forms of taxation, their consistencies and contra- 
dictions, their fears and hopes—will find here a source book with 
argument for both sides. 

James Anthony Froude, in his essay on “The Science of His- 
tory,” says in speaking of the “passive irony” of history: “Like 
Jarno in Goethe’s novel, it will not condescend to argue with 
you, but will provide you with abundant illustrations of any- 
thing which you may wish to believe.” 

So it is with this documentary history. It tells its own tale, 
or many tales. There were men in those days who obstructed 
every progressive move. On the other hand there were men with 
prevision who labored in season and out of season for progress 
and enlightenment. 
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The introduction to Volume I. gives a good résumé in forty- 
seven pages of the two volumes. We find here a brief argument 
against Latin and Greek, in a bill introduced in 1803. It “‘de- 
clared that the dead languages were not necessary to be taught 
in the schools of a republican government.”’ As early as 1810 
we find the formation of agricultural societies and argument in 
favor of introducing agriculture into the schools. In fact it 
would be hard to find an educational problem of today that was 
not treated or hinted at in the fifty years before our public school 
system was established. 

Volume II. covers the period from 1832 to 1840, and is espe- 
cially important because within these eight years the system of 
education in North Carolina went through all the stages of con- 
struction from a majority against the system, including warm 
debates in the General Assembly, in the press, and in the pulpit, to 


the final passage of the bill and the campaign for local taxation. 


This volume takes up the cause of emigration of thousands of 
North Carolinians to the West, attributing it to the ignorance of 
the masses and the poor educational facilities. Educational sys- 
tems in other States were reviewed and discussed by the press 
and the General Assembly. In the midst of these discussions the 
federal money was withdrawn from the national banks and dis- 





tribu among the States. Schools now could be established 
without raising the State tax; for this large sum added to the 
literary fund made an endowment. The public school bill became 
a law and was sent to the counties for ratification, for each 
county was required to supplement the fund by a special county 
tax. Thus our school system was established, and this docu- 


mentary history of two volumes tells the tale. 
E. C. Brooks. 


A History OF THE UNITED States. By Edward Channing. Volume 
It. A Century of History, 1660-1760. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1908. Pp. vii., 614. 

Ever since the appearance of the initial volume of Professor 
Channing’s work in 1905, the advent of the second has been 
eagerly awaited by those interested in American colonial history. 
The character of the first volume led to the hope and belief that 
the second would fill the long-felt want for an adequate treat- 
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ment of that long-neglected and exceedingly important period of 
American development, the eighteenth century. It is not too 
severe criticism to say that the present volume does not in every 
way do this. This statement must not be taken to mean that 
the work is not avaluable addition to our written history. It is 
all of that and more, not only because of the need mentioned 
above, but also because the work is in many ways one of high 
merit even if the final word is not yet said concerning the period 
covered by it. In the first place the book is interesting and read- 
able. Then, with a few minor exceptions, it seems very accurate 
in its statement of fact. The accuracy of many of the author’s 
conclusions, however, will scarcely be conceded by his readers. 
Another excellent feature is to be found in the bibliographical 
notes appended to each of the chapters, though here also his criti- 
cal estimates may meet with disagreement. It is rather difficult 
for the average reader to conceive why it should be necessary for 
the author to assure the reader that General McCrady’s History 
of South Carolina is reliable in spite of the fact that he was a 
Charleston lawyer, a Confederate soldier, and a warden of St. 
Phillip’s Church (p. 29). The whole work shows the traces of 
careful and exhaustive study of part of the material forthe period 
and is characterized by much clear analysis of policies, events, 
and, to a minor extent, of men. 

The chief criticism that may be made is of the author’s perspec- 
tive. Throughout the book there is strong evidence of the tradi- 
tional hostility to England which characterized the writings of 
our early historians, which has proved such an obstacle to a cor- 
rect interpretation of the relations between the colonies and the 
mother country, and which, happily, is rapidly disappearing. 
There is, for example, a strong suggestion of Puritan feeling in 
every mention of Charles II. and his advisers. Bad as they may 
have been, it cannot be denied that there was much of unreason- 
ing prejudice in the attitude of Massachusetts towards England. 
This defect of perspective is also strongly apparent in the pro- 
portion of space accorded to various matters discussed. Another 
distinct fault of the book is to be foundin the arrangement which 
conspires with the author to prevent the reader from forming any 
clear-cut conception of most of the movements of the period. 

Of the nineteen chapters, probably the two last, treating of 
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English-French relations in America, are the most valuable con- 
tribution. 

The foregoing words might readily be regarded as an indict- 
ment of the work. They are not so intended. The book is a dis- 
tinct advance over its predecessors in the same field, and in spite 
of the defects mentioned takes a high place, for the present at 
least, in American historical contributions. 

J. G. pE R. HamILron. 


STUDIES IN THE AMERICAN RacE ProBLEM. By Alfred HoltStone. With 
an Introduction and Three Papers by Walter F. Willcox. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1908,—xxii., 555 pp. 

In this volume, a Southern cotton planter and a Northern col- 
lege professor and statistician unite in publishing some of the 
results of their dispassionate study of America’s race problem. 
The planter is Mr. Alfred Holt Stone, of Dunleith, Mississippi, 
who brings together here many of the valuable addresses and 
papers which he has prepared from time to time for university 
audiences and for the meetings of scientific societies. His papers 
constitute the greater part of the volume. Professor Willcox, 
who is in the first rank of expert statisticians, contributes three 
papers representative of the statistical investigation of various 
phases of the negro problem. These students of the question offer 
no plan of action, but seek to portray actual conditions in an un- 
biased and dispassionate way. 

Mr. Stone’s papers on the economic aspects of the race problem 
are of exceptional interest and value. The negro can get along 
without political power and without equal social rights, but, if 
he lacks the capacity to hold his own in industrial life—if he is con- 
tinually to be limited as to the range of the occupations open to 
him and as to the independence of his economic position, then, 
indeed, is his future barren of promise. If there is any “door of 
hope” for the American negro, he must travel the road of economic 
achievement to reach it. It is, therefore, with disappointment 
that we read of the failure of Mr. Stone’s attempt, by a liberal 
and enlightened business policy, to establish upon his plantation 
a reliable, industrious, and self-sustaining tenantry. Mr. Stone’s 
papers, with recent footnotes to the one first written, would seem 
to indicate that in the Yazoo-Mississippi delta section conditions 
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have been growing worsefor the negro ratherthanbetter. Espe- 
cially significant isthe fact that, in that part of the South, Italians 
are showing themselves superior to negro labor in the raising ot 
cotton. The negro has no assured labor monopoly, as has been 
claimed. Some of the facts in the case are presented in the chapter 
on “The Economic Future of the Negro.” 

Two of Mr. Stone’s papers furnish to Northern readers a general 
survey of the race problem as a fair-minded Southerner sees it. 
Others deal with the special subjects of race friction, the negro in 
politics, and the mulatto factor in the race problem. It is doubt- 
ful if there is any other volume so well adapted as this to enable 
the Northern white man to understand theSouthern white man’s 
attitude toward the various phases of therace problem. Through- 
out the papers the point is constantly emphasized that the prin- 
ciples which are at the foundation of the problem “are in fact of 
universal application in shaping the phenomena of racialcontact.” 
Light is thrown upon our own problem by the author’s free use 
of information drawn from the facts of race friction in other parts 
of the world. 

Professor Willcox’s first paper is on the subject of ‘Negro 
Criminality.” It was originally delivered as an address before 
the American Social Science Association in 1899, and has been 
much quoted and discussed. The second paper deals with the 
negro’s economic position, and the third with the probable rate 
of increase of the negro race in the country. In brief, the con- 
clusions are that the rate of negro criminality is excessively large 
and increasing, that negro labor is losing ground in competition 
with white labor, and that the increase of the negro race is likely 
to beslower than that of the white race. These papersadmirably 
supplement those of Mr. Stone, and the substantial harmony of 
the conclusions reached is especially noteworthy. 

It is fortunate that all these papers and addresses have been 
thus brought together, and the resulting volume should be of 
much service in promoting widespread agreement, without 
regard to sectional divisions, upon the essential conditions of this 
difficult problem. W. E.G. 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND Its Expiration. By David 
Miller Dewitt. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1909,—xi., 
302 pp. 

This is one of the most interesting and important of the publi- 
cations that have marked the Lincoln centenary. Mr. Dewitt 
has sifted and weighed with impartial care all the available 
evidence regarding Booth’s plotting and crime, his attempt to 
escape and death in the hour of capture, and also regarding the 
arrest, trial, and punishment of his associates. The author’s 
graphic style and skill in the management of complicated details 
give the story a form which adds to the inevitable interest of the 
subject matter. Throughout the work the aim has been to strip 
truth of encumbering rumors, delusions, and lies, and to present 
the established facts which are entitled to a place in impartial 
history. The result is most praiseworthy. 

Mr. Dewitt makes clear the distinction between Booth’s first 
plot to capture Lincoln, which proved abortive, and the later 
plot to assassinate, which followed the fall of the Confederacy. 
The federal prosecuting authorities treated both plots as one. 
As to the manner of Booth’s death, from the evidence it is not 
found possible to decide with certainty whether he shot himself 
or whether he was shot, as was claimed at the time, by one of 
his captors. It is also shown upon what slender grounds the 
excited feeling of the time sought to hold the officers of the fallen 
Confederate government partners in a great conspiracy with 

300th and his associates. 

An especially interesting part of the work is the discussion of 
the execution of Mrs. Surratt as one of the conspirators for the 
assassination of Lincoln. There was doubt of her guilt at the 
time, and a majority of the military commission which tried her 
recommended clemency; but the recommendation seems to have 
been improperly kept from the President’s notice. Mr. Dewitt’s 
conclusion on this question is: “Her [guilt] was never more than 
a matter of conjecture; resting wholly on the testimony of two 
witnesses swearing against her in peril of their lives and whose 
evidence, even if credited, is not irreconcilable with innocence. 
That, if she had been awarded a trial by jury, she would not 
have been convicted will not be denied. 


” 


Her execution appears 
to have been an act of injustice committed under stress of the 
bitter passion of the times. W. H.G. 
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LrTERARY REVIEWS AND CRITICISMS. By Prosser Hall Frye. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1908,—312 pp. 

It is seldom that one finds a volume of criticism so marked by 
the best scholarship, the clearest insight, and the finest appreciation 
of literary values. Perhaps not since the appearance of the first 
volume of the “Shelburne Essays’ has there been so notable a 
volume of literaryessays. Both Mr. Moreand Mr. Fryehave the 
power of writing on much discussed subjects and saying some- 
thing that is really worth while. One is impressed in Mr. Frye’s 
volume with the felicity and finality of the criticism. Such an 
utter freedom from diffuseness or from convential verbiage one 
scarcely finds in contemporary criticism. 

The volume is divided almost equally between French and Eng- 
lish literature, there being essays on Balzac, George Sand, Zola, 
Maupassant, Corneille, Anatole France, Sainte-Beuve, and on 
the Elizabethan Sonnet, Swift, ‘Nature and Thomas Hardy,” 
Hawthorne, “Dryden and the Critical Canons of the Eighteenth 
Century,” and “Emerson and the Modern Reports.” 

The criticism of literature in detail is admirable, but one is most 
impressed with the larger generalizations—for instance, the com- 
parison of French and English literature in the essay on George 
Sand, the discussion of the relation of morals and art in the essay 
on Zola, the summing up of the main tendencies of eighteenth cen- 
tury literature and life in the essay on Dryden, the consideration 
of some contemporary tendencies in American life as viewed in 
the light of Emerson’s teaching. If one were to find any fault 
with Mr. Frye it would be because of his excessive use of French 
words and phrases. E. M. 


THE SOUTHERNER IN Europe. By Clarence H. Poe. Raleigh: The Mu- 
tual Publishing Company, 1908,—125 pp. 

What an opportunity there was in the subject of this book for 
the rehashing of books of travel, for sentimental reflections on 
ruins and landscapes, for ringing the changes on the decline and 
fall of empires, for condescending remarks on the inferiority of 
European institutions and life to corresponding American or 
Southern! Fortunately Mr. Poe has spared us all these, and has 
given us instead sensible and well written chapters on some of 
the points in which Southerners may profit by the study of con- 
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temporary conditions in Europe. The author, as the editor of 
the leading farm paper of the South, has for several years made 
his paper a means of interpreting to his readers the best farming 
methods and results in the North and West. And now he has 
extended the inquiry to the Old World. The result is a series of 
the most suggestive and illuminating studies of the roads, the 
farms, the social customs, the training of workmen, the scientific 
treatment of agriculture, etc. To one who has an idea that 
France is in a state of decline, or that Germany is a heartless 
monarchy in which the growth of the people is limited, or that 
England and Scotland are hopelessly conservative, the book is 
nothing short of a revelation. Mr. Poe has the spirit and point 
of view of Thomas Jefferson, who in his day did the people of Vir- 
ginia the same service. Both writers have the seeing eye, and 
illustrate Matthew Arnold’s conception of culture as the knowl- 
edge of the best that is thought and said in the world. From 
this standpoint, as well as others that might be mentioned, Mr. 
Poe has done a genuine service to his State and section. 


E. M. 


BUDDHISM AND IMMORTALITY. By William Storgis Bigelow. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 1908,—75 pp. 

This is the ninth annual lecture on the general subject of “The 
Immortality of Man,” on the Ingersoll foundation at Harvard 
University. Itis an attempt to state simply and concisely the 
Buddhistic doctrine of immortality in terms of modern Western 
scientificthought. The statementis admirably direct, simple, and 


” 


clear. Thelecturer succeeds in putting the doctrines of Buddhism, 
heretofore regarded as dark and complex and mysterious, into 
the language of modern psychology and recent physical science. 
There is no attempt at argument further than that produced by 
the arrangement of facts. The book is entertaining and sugges- 
tive to the highest degree. W. I. CRANFORD. 
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**A book not only of readable and interesting travel sketches, but even more 
notable as a vigorous and thought-provoking review of the needs and opportunities 
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CHIEF JUSTICE WALTER CLARK says: “The best travel letters I have 
ever seen from any European tourist.” 

COLUMBIA STATE: “Delightful to every class of readers.” 

Ex-Governor CHARLES B. Aycock: “I read the last chapter the other 
night, having for the first time found an opportunity to look into it. 
Having read the last chapter I turned back and took the book up from 
the beginning and nearly completed it before laying it down. It is in 
every way most delightful and instructive.” 

PRESBYTERIAN STANDARD: “There are no dull places. The entertain- 
ment is pronounced throughout. If anybody, who would know more of 
the wide world, and love his country better, has never read this little 
book, let him sit down and order a copy at once.” 

NASHVILLE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE: “The man who knows how to pro- 
duce so sprightly a paper as is The Progressive Farmer, and whose con- 
tributions on Southern industrial conditions are welcomed by the best 
magazines, naturally knows what to look for in Europe and how to tell 
the story when he has seen it. He has made a capital little book.” 

NortH CAROLINA EpucaTIon: “A beautiful and handy little volume of 
140 glowing pages . ‘ ‘anne provoking, stimulating, inspiring. 

‘What can these progressive countries of the Old World, with 
their centuries of struggle and achievement, teach me about the solution 
of our own New World problems in the South?’—this is the inquiry con- 
stantly in the mind of the author, and so easily and appropriately is profit- 
able discussion interwoven with entertaining discourse that there is not a 
heavy line in the whole fourteen chapters.” 

R. D. W. Connor: “I read it from cover to cover without stopping—a 
whole day of delightful reading.” 

C. L. VAN Nopren: “Marvelously clear in _presentation and really pro- 
found in philosophic and utilitarian outlook.’ 


GET IT AT YOUR BOOK STORE 
OR ORDER IT DIRECT FROM 


MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO. 


RALEIGH, N. C., 
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